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Art. 1. The Mffiah, innine Books. By John Cameron. 8vo. 
4s. fewed. Robinfon and Roberts. 1770. 


HIS work, as the Author acquaints usina fhort preface, 
confilts partly of the facts recorded in the Bible, and partly of 


fiction ; the fictionfhe fays\howevey, is probable, coincident with 
the hiflorical facts, and invented from hints which they furniiy: 


it is alfo intermixed with inftru@tion both religious and moral, 
which is not delivered by the Author in his own perfon, but in 
the perfons of the drama. It is, like other pieces of the fame 
kind, embellifhed with what the poets call machinery, intelli- 
gent beings of a fuperior order to men, which, upon Chriltian 
principles, are confined to good and bad angels, not to mention 
the Supreme Being, who is alfo jetroduced acting according to 
his fuppofed difpen'ations and attributes. ‘ Almott every thing, ; 
fays the Author, that is reprefented as faid or done, has a rela- 
tion to the principal character, Meffiah, whofe birth, life, doc- 
trines, miracles, death, refurrection, anJ aicenfion, | have en- 
deavoured to fe> in a plain, rational, uletul, end interefling 
light ; intending, by the w hole, to make good impreffions upon. 
the mind, and promote the interefls of virtue end religion,’ 

Whether. he has fucceeded, he leaves, with great m odelty, to 
be determined by his Readers, It is not protefledly written in 
mealured language, but with an attempt to pre! ferve the other 

beauties of poetry, metaphor, fimile, ‘and defcription, The 
{tyle is alfo fometimes elevated a little above common profe, 
and is fometimes difgraced by a prepofterous intermixture of 
profe and metre, like moft otiser picces of the fume kind. 

In the firft book Satan aflembles tne princips] minifters of 
his kingdom upon Mount Hermon, where he is reprefented 
© as ftanding among them like a blaited ceJer on Mount Le- 
banon,’ - relates the appreheniions whith were fucceffively 
excited by Vatious prophecies of a MefGah, who fheuld 
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fulfil the promife made to the woman in Eden, that her {eed 
fhould bruife the ieipent’s head. He fays, that he faw him an 
infant, on the knees of the Virgin at Bethlehem, but fuppofed 
him deftroyed in the flaughter of the children by Herod ; that, 
after 20 years, he was thrown into the greateft confternation 
by feeing him come up from baptifm in Jordan, and hearing 
the voice from heaven declare, ¢ this is my beloved Son, in 
whom | am well pleafed ;’ that he had tempted him 40 days 
in the wildernefs, but without fuccefs ; that he had fince been 
a witnefs to the doctrines that he preached, and the miracles 
that he wrought, and that, on the morning of this very day, 
he had raifed Lazarus from the dead. At this recital the aflem- 
bly is alarmed, and many expedients are propofed to put off the 
evil which they defpair to prevent : many fpeeches are made, in 
which it mutt be confefied the devils do not difplay great elo- 
quence, and it is at laft agreed that the fanhedrim thall be ex- 
cited to feize and put Jefus to death as an impoftor ; and that 
Mammon, who had made fome difcoveries while he lay in Ju- 
das’s bag, fhould tempt Judas to betray his matter. 

The fecond book contains an account of the refurreétion of 
Lazarus, given by an enemy of Jefus to the chief prieft, in 
which, among other extraordinary circumftances, we are told, 
that Lazarus himfelf doubted whether he was not his own ap- 
parition. * He would now and then, fays the Author, look at 
his own hands, his feet, bis legs, his arms, furvey his body, 
and feel if :t was all real.’ Upon the report of this man the fan- 
hedrim is convened, in which feveral fpeeches are made that re- 
quire fome patience to read; and it is at length determined to 
put Jefus to death. : > 

The third book, among other things, gives an account of an 
elegant fupper, which was given to Jefus at Bethany by Simon 
the Leper, and of a converfation between Lazarus and Jefus 
concerning the ftate cf the dead. ¢* Lazarus, fays the Author, 
informed Jefus that he had frequently reflected upon the ftate 
of the dead, from which he had obtained fuch a wonderful de- 
liverance ; and finding he could not remember any thing which 
pafled during that time, he was inclined to think, that it was 
a ftate of abfolute infenfibility, without thought, action, or 
enjoyment; and that the profpect of entering into fuch a {tate 
again, filled his mind with a difagreeable melancholy. 

‘ To this Jefus replied, You ought not to conclude, that 
death is either a fufpenfion, or an extin€tion of all thought and 
activity, becaufe you have no remembrance of any thing that 
pafled in your mind during that time; for, if you reflect upon 
your paft life, you will be able to remember but a fmall fhare 
of the innumerable thoughts and aétions in which you have 
certainly been engaged. To think and aét is one thing, to 
remember your thoughts and actions is another; the ~-* 
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the dead is very different from that of the living, and it is al- 
tovether improper that you fhould have any remembrance of 
what pafied in that invifible world. ‘The wifdom and goodnefs 
of God evidently appear from what he reveals to men in this 
Jiie; and you may fafely believe that he is no lefs wife and 
goo! to men, in concealing many things ffom their prefent 
vicw; whatever is ufeful he has made abundantly clear ; but 
whatever is either ufelefs or injurious to men in their prefent 
{ta‘e, thefe hath he hid from the eyes of all living ; ; and there- 
fore lay afide all fuch ufelefs enquiries concerning the ftate of 
fouls departed, and reft fatisfied in this, that death will not be 
the end of your exiftence ; that there is another world, where 
every one thall be happy or miferable, according to the deeds 
done in the body, whether they be good or evil. 3 

Fiom this extraét the Reader will judge of other parts in- 

ended as lectures of inftruétion, and will fee that the Author 
is not an advocate for faith without works. 

The following defcription of Chrift’s entrance into Jerufa- 
lem upon an als, may ferve as a fpecimen of fimilar parts of the 
work, ‘ Some having {pread their garments on the colt, he 
mounted an: rode along the way, in humble and peaceful ma- 
jefty, as kings and righteous men had done before, in the days 
of ancient fimplicity. No rattling chariot nor prancing fteed 
attend his train; no founding clarion nor armed throng ; no 
gaudy pomp nor fplendor of “terrettrial pride ; no vain proces 
fion, nor glittering fhow did he affect; like empty mortals 
proud of being feen, admired, and feared ’by gazing multitudes. 
Though divinely great, with humble dignity he rides along, 
while thoufands pouring from the city meet him on the way. 
In teftimony of their homage, many fpread their garments on 
the road where he pafled, and others cut down branches of 
palm trees, and ftrewed them on the way before him; as they 
ufed to do at a folemn feftival, or the triumphant entrance of 
a mighty prince. In the mean time the numerous proceffion 
behind and before, filled with joyful admiration, cried aloud, 
Hofanna to the Son of David! 

This book ends with the propofal of Judas to betray Jefus 
for money. 

Book iv. contains an account of the Jaft fupper, the agony 
in the garden, the feizing of Jefus, and the repentance of Peter. 

In this book there is a ‘dialogue between Jefus and Satan, du- 
ring the retirement in the garden, which is by no means equal 
to the dignity of the characters. Satan urges the Sufferer to 
defpair, and the language fuddenly becomes “‘verfe upon the oc- 
Cafion : 

Thus fhall thy glory end in fad difgrace, 


And boafted virtue fink thee to the grave : 
M 2 Forfaken 
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Forfaken thus by God and all thy friends, 
What wilt theu do? 


Caf hope away, traf salihes God nor man, 

Now fly or fieht, or perifh in defpair. 
Jefus replies, in language that can fearcely be called either 
profe or verfe, 

‘ Abhorred fiend! apoftate from the world of blifs ! I regard 
not thy hideous form, thy infernal malice, thy black envenomed 
rave againft my Sucker and Me, and all the human race! [ 
know what [ muft fuffer; furrounding forrows now pour into 
my foul! Thefe God permiis; nor fhalt thou gain by thefe, 
for I'l] endure them all tn meck fubmiffion to his will.’ 

Surely a more unworthy or puerile thought could fcarcel 
enter a human mind, than that of making Jefus declare that he 
was not frighted at the Devil’s form, Milton always reprefents 
him as beautiful ; an archangel, though, in confequence of his 


fall, 





‘ With faded luftre wan.” 
But here we have, by implication, the goblin of the nurfery, 
with hooked nofe, curling horns, faucer eyes, and cloven 
feet ; and to reprefent Jefus as telling him that he is not thus 
to be terrified, is to difgrace the character and fituation by a 
circumftance equally ludicrous and mean, 

The fifth book gives an account of the return of the angel 
Gabriel froin the ga rden, where he had fuftained Jefus in his 
acony, and of his me: ting a large company of forcign angels, 
whole faces, he fays, he had never feen b efore, but who were 
fent to learn from Jefus how to live. A converfation between 
thefe angels ts introduced, in which, we are forry to fay, there 
are ma ny chidifh conceits. Several angels are appointed to 
bring about ithe events of the day; one to fill Judas with re- 
morfe and deipair one to influence the mind of Pilate, one to 
rend the veil of the temple, ano:her to darken the fun, and 
another to preduce the earthoucke at the crucifixion. 

The Author feems to have lavifhed all his power in the pa- 
thetic, upon the flil: oquy of Judas, in which he has contrived 
to defcribe, with great minutenefs. the manner how he hanged 
himflf, and accounts for the burfti: ix of his body by the fall. 
¢ That ced tree, fay : Ju las, that dons extending bough, that 
ruined u a and ti 1S ers g: vale, 

\tl thefe tha fhe toernd n ty cartes Gays! 


WI hat dreadtul the a ap ts are t thefe ! Begone all fear ! ! 
Now welcome death, cefrair de fies all pain ! 


At thefe ree) with looks of infernal horior, he afcends by a 
PM ach in the wal’, and from a lonz extended branch ubich bung over 
» he fufpends the girdle, which ended his wretched life: there, 

in “es me visent agitetin, he hung for a little time, =. 
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knot loofing, he falls fuddenly on the pointed ruinous heap below, 
burft afunder in the midft, and all bis bowels gufhed our.’ In 
how {mall a compafs has our Author difplayed the qualities of a 
poet, hiftorian, and commentator; and exhibited almoft all 
the varieties of ityle, profe and metre, the familiar, the pathe- 
tic, and fublime ! 

This book ends with Pilate’s delivering Jefus to the Jews for 

crucifixion. 

The fixth book contains an amplification of the fcripture 
account of the crucifixion, with the miracles and other cir- 
cumitances that diftinguifhed it. To which the Author has 
added, a defcription of the world of departed fpirits, under the 
name of Hades : this place he rel x to be divided by a bot- 
tomlefs gulph into two parts, one of which is called Paradife ; 
and he has given us a long addrefs of Jcefus to the fouls of the 
patriarchs and prophets, declaring his nature and offices, and 
alluring them of a reunion with the body. 

In the feventh book the Author has again given fcope to his 
imagination. He reprefents the devils in afiembly on Mount 
Tabor, and relates their deliberations at large. In this afiem- 
bly Satan fhrewdly ob/erves, that ¢ if the refurrection of Jevus 
is necefiary to convince the Jews that he is the Son of God, 
the fame degree of evidence muft be necefiary to convince every 
other nation in the world; and that, as it cannot be fuppofed 
Jeius will be put to death and rife again in every other ni: ation, 
every other nation wiil not have the ev pale necellary to con- 
viction; but fo far from it, will have, in fupport cf fo extraor- 
dinary a fact, contrary to the whole cores of nature, nothing 
= the teltimony of a peo} le univerfally defpifed for their fu- 
pertt tition and credulity.’ This was fufficiently fpecious to make 
the devils hope that a very little management would be neceilary 
to prevent Chiiftianity from becoming ultimately the relicion of 
the world, even fuppofine that Jelus, alier the refurrcéiion, 
fhould appear publicly to ‘the whole J jewiih na a brven that 


Ie ag y the whole fewifh nation fhou'd be convinced o f 
e facts but that their tafk wou!'d be {till more ah fuppoling 
Taft fhould . only to his difcip les, whofe teflimeny was 
not likely to be rded even by the Jews themfelves: © For, 
fays Satan, w a will ” lieve fo improbable a fact up n the 
words of a few contemptible fifhermen?? It muit be contefled 
that, upon this view of the effair, the Author feems to have 
left the devils very little to do, though be might have made 
Satan obferve, that their agency was principally neceflary to 
‘ounterwoik the grace of God, which he might fuppote would 
he perpetual! y co- operatin: with natural means, in themielves 
infufi icient, and acknow!ed ged to be fo by implication in the 


promife of the Spirit, as a cu‘de unte all Pins, Klowever 
f P) re »] 
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by the Author’s view of the affair, the devils had litle to do, 
he very confiftently makes them do little: they adjourn, deter- 
mining only to watch rifling events. The Author then repre. 
fents an aflembly of angels waiting for the refurreciion, and 
predicting the events of the morning. 

The cighth book contains an account of the refurreétion, 
with its circumf{tances and immediate effects, the appearance of 
Jefus to Mary Magdalene and others, particularly the ; apoftles 
at Jerufalem, whom he direéts to meet him in Gali'ce 

In the ninth, Jefus is reprefented as preaching to hve hundred 
fpectators apn a mountain, and the Devil liltenine in a cavern 
below under the form of a ferpent. Soon after he difclofes to 
his infernal aflociates a project, which was founded upon a fup- 
poiition that the do&trines of Chrift would gain ground, not- 
withftanding the pretended incredibility of the facts on which 
they were —— and in the execution of which he is ftill 
fuppoted tote bufy. © The dorines of Jefus, fays he, will, 
I find, be left upon record, as the only rule of faith and man- 
ners, to fuccceding generations ; we muit therefore inipire his 
followers with pri ide, ambition, covetoufnefs, mutual hatred, 
and difcord; the inventions of men will then be mingled with 
the doCtrines of Chrift, and, in length of time, the whole fyftem 
of his religion changed to fuch a degree “ to defeat the origi- 
nal defign of it.” It feems to be univerfally agreed, among 
Chriftian divines of all denominations, that :his project has been 
executed with very confiderable fuccefs : al complain of damn- 
aive herehes and fuperftitions, which have been ingrafted upon 
Chriftianity. and all fuppofe that the Devil greatly afitied in 
the work, But that the Devil fhould be fuffercd to accomplith 
the perdition of fouls, which the Son of God ™ to fave, and 
to fruftrate, in any degree, a work undertaken a: fuch expence, 
is a difficulty of which, on fo fair an oceaion, the Author 
fhould have taken fome notice. He fays that the Meffiah, in 
his afcent to heaven, drove his chariot over the Devil’s head ; 
and that he, and all his hoft, would utterly have perdhed if the 
fame Mefiizh had not interpofed for their prefervation, This 
makes the difficulty ftill greater ; and though it is added that 
the Mefiiah referved them for wile purpofes, not the Jeaft hint 
is given to fhow how that purpofe could be wife, in conte- 
quence of which one race of beings was continued in exiftenc 
merely to fin and to fufler, and another feduced to iverlatting 
percition, from which they would elfe have efcaped. “This 1s 
not the place in which fuch deficiencies are to be fupplied, the 
Reader therefore is referred to the many volumes which have 
been written upon the fubject, and wi hich are to be found, from 
the univertity Jibs raries, to the ftalls in Moortielc . 
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It is faid of Alexander that he forbad every painter to copy 
his features but Apelies ; and when we fee the diftorted pictures 
which are drawn every day from a divine original, we can 
{carce forbear to wifh that fome teft of {kill was required, asa 
ualification to treat facred and important fubjects, that they 
might no longer be difgraced by idle fancies and ridiculous ab- 
furdity. This, however, can never be, till we have among us 
‘me indubitable and univerfal ftandaid of rectitude and truth : 
we muft, therefore, truft implicitly in the wiidom of God; and, 
while we leave to hiin the opinions of others, take care that we 
do what is right, and avoid what is wiong in our own. = $y, 











ArT. II. The Beauties of Nature difplayed, in a Sentimental Rambie 
throuch her luxuriant Fields, with a retrofpeciive View of her, and 
that great almighty Being who gave her birth: to which is added 
a choice Collection of Thoughts, concluded with Poems on various 
Occafions. By W. Jackfon of Lichfield Clofe. Birmingham. 
Printed by Bafkerville. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Sold in London 
by Longman. 1769. 


HE Author of this Sentimental Ramble, as may eafily be 

fuppofed, is a great admirer of a late Sentimental ‘fourney ; 

but though he has retailed fome of Stern’s indecency in his pre- 

face, and though fome of the veries are as natty as Swifi’s, there 

is not the leaft trace of any other refemblance between him and 
them. 

What is called a ramble through the fields of nature, confifts 
of trite thoughts ill expreficd ; but, for the moft part, grave and 
folemn. It is divided into chapters, of which the fi,ft contains 
a delineation of the charms of philofophy, and a perfuafive to 
the ftudy thereof. The fecoud is intended to fhew, that the 
knowledge of ourfelves produces pleafure, inftruction, patience, 
and fortitude. The third is on the animal world, and the cruelty 
of man to brutes. The fourth on the vegetable world, with 
God’s glory magnified in a fhort defcription thereof. ‘The 
fifth on minerals, ‘The fixth on the atmofphere. The feventh 
on the fun, with fome obfervations on matter, motion, and gravi- 
tation. The reft are on the feven planets, comets, and fixed 
itars, 

OF the firft, the firft fentence is a fufficient fpecimen. 

‘ The fureft way to attain happinefs and contentment is by 
philofophy, ina conftant meditation on God.’ The reader will 
readily allow, that whatever makes a man happy will alfo make 
him content ; but if he will not alfo allow, that to be made wfele/s 
is the fureft way to be made happy, he wil] not allow that human 
happinels does, or ought, to confift in con/fant meditation. 
Medita:ion may teach us our duty to God and our neighbour ; 
but certainly can perform neither. “hey are indced {carcely to 
be diftinguifhed: the Author of Chriftianity has comprifed all 
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morality and religion in the love of God and Mankind, and he 
has repretented the fame acts that expiels love to mankind, as 
exprefling love to God. * Conc,” fiys the Judge of a1], 6 ye 
bletied cf my father, inaerit the king -dom prepare d for you from 
before the foundat ons of the world: for when I was in prifon ye 
vifited me, when I was n. ked, ye clot! hed me, and when I was 
hungry ye gave me food.” “Piney afk, ‘© when did we fez thee 
in prion and vifit thee, n ked and clothed thee, hungry and gave 
hee food!” He replies, ‘© in as mucn as ye did i: to the leat 
worthy of your fcllows. ye did it to me.” He heft fulfils his duty 
to God, who is moeft active in the fervice of man. Let us thea 
hear no more of {clitary meditation as happinefs and duty. tt is 
our duty to be wieful, and our higheit and tructt ielicity to 
reflect upon having one fo. 
The sollowing extract from the 86 i of the animal creation, 
will give our readers a [pecimen of this author’s ityle: 
© Here I fee a ipecies of brutes living like inan in union and 
harmeny 3; like ‘ay afiociated and bound in fociety hy fome 
hidden chain, law, or inikinel, and like him dweiliaz together 
for the mutual ay aid, and afiiitance of each o:rher. Other 
{pecies I fee which filent dwell in dens and cav's, evea d eading 
the appearance of their own pone end from their ravenous, 
fierce, and rapacious natures, are itrangers to the enjoyment : of 
all focial iweets, prepaieg on the unwary wanderer, and on each 
other; or in their dreadtul cells, from the light fecluded, brood 
over their feats of d. eath and horror: nor is the fun a fpectator of 
their ravages on the helpkis and unguarded; bur the gliomy, 
difmal night alone is witnels of their bloody crucliics. dhe 
hollew rocks and dreary woods echo the dying groans and 
piercing crics of victims tore to glut their voracious maws.— 
Hut lo!——Bebold yonder lowing flocks and herds rezardlefs of 
all danger varging the verdant fields; they feed in peace and 
unity, and mutual fip the erytial ftream ; now {kip and gambol 
- Sol’s miidcr rays 5 or, over-warmed, they feek the cooling 
iofom of the flood, or fportive fly to the covert of the fylvan 
mnade.’ 
— After admiring the mclody of thefe periods, let us afk whether 
thele peaceavie flocks: and herds, regardieis of danger, are in 
tuare fafety than the Pate in dens and caves, of whom we 
have juft before, a detcription fo odious and ay What 
difference is it to the fheep or the lamb, whether he is expofed 
to the wolf or the butcher, except that the wolf he may poilibly 
elude, but that tiiceBion is certain from the butcher ? The 
fhambles afford icenes itill more borrid than the foreft ; and 
while men eat mutton, it is ridiculous to affect horror at the 
yapine ofalion. He that formed the jion to fublift upon flefh, 
gave him aright toit, aod the insputation of vice to the brute 
7 . creation, 
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creation, in confequence of their natural inftin&s, is equa lly 
abfurd and unjuft. Mr. Jackfon, however, may claim fome 
indulgence in ‘this particular, fince Thomfon, a writer of 
ackno ywledeed abilittes, has, in one of his featons, encouraced 
the hunter in his cruel fport with the fox, while he indulges 
his natural benevolence tn p'eading for the hare. The fox 
indeed, like the man, « ‘troys other antmals, and the hare 
docs not; but the fox nas the firme right as the man, perhaps 
better; for he cannot Jive without animal food, and the man 
may; an id a lion might juttiry his tearing a man rather thana 
kid, upon the fame principles that will jultify a man in hunting 
a fox rather than a hare. 

This Auther takes notice of the wanton cruelties exercifed by 
mankind upon brutes, with becoming ientiments. *¢ Their 
groans and wrongs,’ he ire ‘are heard in heaven, which will 
reveng: them. > But if this be true, it fcems rather to make the 
evil creatcr than leis: the mifery produced by the revenge, will 
be fuperadded to the mifery produced by the offence, the repe~ 
tition of which it will be too late to prevent, and for which 
it is not pretended to make reparation. 

The clafs of writers who are continually defcanting upon the 
beauty, the harmony, and felicity of nature, and perfuading 
us that the perfections of the Supreme Being are reflected from 
his works, feem wholly to rejeci the notio: ry that nature is in 
a fallen ftate; yet in this ftate it is neceflary to confider it: 
While we hear the’e florid declamations on pe ace and love, and 
harmony, and beauty, we fee that the w uid is noth: ing Jefs 
than a great flaughter-houfe, in which the fubfiftance and 
enjoyment of one being depends upon the mifery and deftruction 
of ancther. A million of lives are probably facrificed every day 
to the human inhabitants of Great Britain, to which mutt be 
aided, the innumerable worms and infects devoured by birds, 
many of which alfo prey upon each other, betides mice and 
rats, and other animals, which, though we do not eat, we find 
it neceflary to deftroy ; not to mention the vermin which, with 
our utmoft eliurts, we are labouring, though inefiectually, to 
exterminate, and which, wherever they exitt, area living peft, 
producing torment and difeafe to man and beaft. 

It feems to be more honourable to the Su; preme Being, to 
fuppofe that fuch a ftate as this is judicial than natural ; and as 
itis more confiftent with what we fuppofe to be his moral attri= 
butes, it is a better penagptitgn of hope to us: and therefore, 
tnough the difficultres may be equal on both fides, it muit be 
acknowledged, that the lactifice of revelation to philofophy, is 
not fo much for the honour of God, or the intere!t of mankind, 
as fome have hattily fuppofed. . 
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This author reafons, as others have reafoned, about fubjeQs 
that he fees asa fly fees St. Paul’s church, by fucceflive atoms, 
one of which is forgotten before another comes into notice. 

He fays, that we have no reafon to complain of the exiftence 
of beaits of perys alps, ferpents, fharks, alligators, and other 
dettructive animals; becaule, for ought we know, they dettroy 
things which would be {till more pernicious, and becaufe the 
produce healing medicines, and falubrious oils and tinctures, 
What can we reafon, fays Pope, but from what we know; we 
fha!l therefore, fay nothing to the Author’s fugeftion concerning 
what we know not; but as to the expediency of producing 
animals that deftroy mankind for the fake of the medicines, oils, 
and tinciures, which they furnifh to cure difeafes, we may 
obierve, that it is as dificult to account for the difeafes which 
theie remedies are fuppofed to cure, as for che exiftence of the 
animals that produce the remedies, fuppofing no fuch remedies 
tu be produced. if the ftone, the cholic, and the gout, fevers, 
madnefs, and confumpitons, are reconcilable with the general 
views of Providence, fo may the exiftence of lions, ferpents, 
and alligators, thouch they are not fuppol d to produce reme- 
dies as the ne cetlary ‘effect of their deftructive qualities. 

This Author fays, that general deitruction and reproduction, 
is part of the general plan or law of nature; and that man has 
no realon to complain of the exiftence of animals that are 
enemics to him; becaule tiere is not a creature living but what 
has an enemy cqually injurious, which delights to deftroy or 
feaft on the tpoils of his body. Bur he does wot confider, that 
the rizbt of man to complain, if fuch right he has, is in com- 
mon only with the right of other creatures that are expofed to 
the fame evil; that their having caufe to complain does not 
fuperiede his, nor his theirs ; and that to fuy ppofe thefe evils to 
refult from a general law of nature, is not a jultification of that 
Jaw trom which they proceed. 

The Author concludes this chapter in a feain of piety that 
but ms fuits with other parts of his work; € Teach me,’ fays 
he, ‘ O Lord, to meditate on thy works ae humility and in- 
nocence ;—cheerfully to acknowledge my own inability, igno- 
gance, wl dependence upon thee, who art the fupporter and 
preferver of my life, the giver of my knowledge; my God, 
my faiber, and my friend ; to whom beglory, tor ever and ever.’ 

In avery few pages the Author forgets the mifchief which is 
done by lions, ferpents, fherks, and alligators, and at once 
preciudes all his reafoning to fhow, that we have no right to 
complain, byteiling us, that there is not a thing in nature pernt- 
cious or hurt{ul, till made fo by the vanity, excefs, or temerity of 
Mot. 
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His underftanding feems foon afterwards to be wholly ab- 
fosbed in conceit and fancy, aud his ftyle becofnes net only 
alamoce, but prurient. 

¢ The choiceft fruits,’ fays he, © now wanton in my eye, 
arrayed in all the pride of fportive nature ; vermilltoned over 
with moiden blujbes, wooing me to pull and taite their inchanting 
{weets. [he downy peach courts me to the enjoyment of her 
foft embraces 3 the biufhing apricot, envious and jealous ot the 
peach’s power. fwiling calls me to crop her virgen charms, and 
fip the fragrance of her ditiliing dews: nor does the blooming 
nectarin lefs entice me, each vying which fhail win my fancy 
moft, and j/ate me with fruition.’ 

Of the Author’s account of the planets, we fhall fay little: 
The f l'owing extraét from his difcant on the moon will be 
fufficient ; and perhaps our readers may fufpect, fiom the dreams 
which he dreams, and the vilions that he fees in this planet, 
that he is under its peculiar influence and infpiration. 

¢ While I {at at the foot of a mountain in the moon, whofe 
fummit was covered with a thouland aromatic ever-verdant 
fhrubs; gazing on her pendant rocks, which nature’s ftron 
convulfions had fhattered and rendered ftrangely aweful! litt- 
ening to the foporiferous murmurs ofa bubbling rivulet, which on 
apeovly bottom, in many a fportive winding, glided by; and on 
whol: oppofite fowery margin reclined a beautiful fhepherdefs, 
fweet!y acrentive to the melodious pipe of her beloved fhepherd, 
whofe touch hareonious furpafl-d that of Orpheus, or Amphion, 
wheie firains enchanting upreared the walls of Thebes: A 
fave, on whom fat venerable age and native majefly, fro: his 
cot, fequeftered tn the bofom of a bordering wood, approached 
and thus addrefled me: Hail curious ftranger, inhabitant of 
yonder vlorious muon, which rides refplendent on our horizon! 
Thrice welcome to thefe happy fhades, where rural blifs gocs 
hand in hand with rural innocence; ftay here with us, and we 
will fhew thee all the kingdoms of this little globe ; their kings, 
cities, and laws; their people, cuftoms, and manners; their 
arts and fciences ; that thou mayeft, on thy return, convince 
the unbelievers of thy world, our brighter moon, that this, 
their moon, is as populous as their fo much boatted earth ; and 
that the almighty, eternal, infinite, incomprehentible God, our 
kind, merciful, indulgent father, whom we deprecate and adore, 
doth not delight to have that pitiful ant, that vain repti/ean 
creature man, limit or circumfcribe his works ; becaufe they 
are vaft and inuumerable, reaching from infinity to infinity 5 
being every way worthy of their great, ineffable, autocratorical, 
eutomatous author and fupporter ! View this ftudded canopy 
of heaven! this befpangled arch ! this concave fet with wie 
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liants! Each fparkling luftre is a world; a mighty world 
formed in the hand of God, and peopled as thou feett this is, 
—O Lord, how manifold—Here I was fuddenly caught up and 
in amoment wafted to my native ifle A while I pondered on 
the unfearchable ways of God, paufed——and went to reft,—’ 

Inthe ftrange rhapfody, which this Author calls a retrofpective 
view of God and Naturc, there is, among other things, an exa- 
mination of the great queftion concerning freedom and neceffity ; 
of this it is fuflicient to fay, that the Author is fo zealous an 
advocate for free agency, that he reproves Mr, Lock for affirm- 
ing, that a man falling into the water, by the breaking of 2 
br idge under him, does not, with refpect to the action of falling, 
ac freely. 

The fault of Lock in this paflage is juft the contrary of what 
this Author {uppoles : it is not the denying man to be a free agent 
in this inftance, but the fuppofing him to be an agent at al]. Aman 
is an agent only when his aét is in confequence of his volition; 
and whenever his aétis in confequence of his volition, he ats 
freely as far as it is poflible for him fo to a@. The will is 
neceilarily determined by motives or not; if not neceflarily 
determined, it acts freely whatever be the motives ; if necefla- 
rily determined, it does not act freely whatever be the motives, 
or in other words, does not a& at all. Upon the firft fuppofi- 
tion, the will is free when, with a piftol at my head, I give 
my money to a robber: upon the Amery my will is not free 
when I prefer a nectarin to an apple. "Thani is noe medium ; for, 
to fuppofe the wj!l to be neceflari!y determined by motive in one 
cafe, ard to determine itfelf independent of motive in the 
other, is abfurd. ‘Ihe delivery of my moncy to the robber is 
my act, or takinz the peach is not fo. 

The gueftion, however, is not, whether man’s aétions are 
always determined by his volitions, but by what his volitions 
are determined. “Phe advocates for freedom fay, that the will 
determines itfelf: the advocates for necefiity, that it is deter- 
mined by the greateft apparent good, and that this motive arifes 
from prope nfities and circum ances ackemaiils ged to be inde- 
pendent of man’s will. 

This Author favs, that the min who falls into the water by 
the breaking of a ‘bridge, is as free as another man, he means, 
that he was “as free to will, though no‘, in this inftance, as free 
to cé? in confequence of his wil. If he had known that the 
bridge would break, fuys he, he would have cnof. mn not to go 
overit: Gut if nis willis determined whelly by ittelf, how does 
this Author know that, in conieque: nce of forefeeing the bridg 
would break, the man would not have willed to go over the 
bridge & As an advocate for freedom of the will, or its abfolute 
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independent power to ¢ etermine itfe ‘Af, he muft maintain, that 
a man having every thing delirable in life, and firmly believing 
that he fasil oerith for ever if he kills himfelf, can notwith- 
ftanding voluntarily determine to leap into a well. If he cannot 
chufe or will to die, he nece/Jarily chufes or wil's to live, and his 
choice to live is determined by the circumittances that make life 
defirable, and the opinion that damnation will follow fuicide, 
with refpect to neither of which has the will any influence. 
This Author quotes Voltaire, who fays, ¢ That if one fingle 


cafe can be found, where man is really free, with a liberty of 


indifference, that alone feems fufficient to decide the quettion ; 
for inftance, it is propofed to me to turn to the right hand or 
to the left, or to do fome other action, with refpect to which 
neither pleafure invites nor difguit deters; I then chufe, and 
do not follow the dictates of my underitanding, which reprefents 
to me the beft; for in this cafe there is neither better nor worfe.’ 
But allowing it poffible that a man may be placed ina fituation 
where reflection can difcover no preference, and that deter- 
mining in this fituation, proves him to have free will, Voltaire’s 
argument will prove nothing by proving too much; for it will 
prove that brutes alfo have free will fe determine where reflection 
can di{cover no preference, and to'determine without reflection, 
is the fame. A man cannot determine in confequence of refiec- 
tion, if he determines independent of any preferablenefs which 
reflection might difcover ; in this cafe therefore, he determines 
exactly as a brute does who has not reflection ; and, if a dog 
and a man were placed between two doors in a ftate of perfect 
indifference, and the dog was to go out at the left hand door, 
and the man at the right, it would be juft as rational to infer 
free will from the aétion of the dog, as from that of the man. 
The only reafon why brutes 2re denied to have free will, by 
thofe who contend for free will in man, is, that they have no 
comparing powers by which they can judge what is beft, inde- 
pendent of the immediate gratification of inftiné or appetite. 
And if a man is in-a fituation where his comparing powers 
cannot operate, he is in the farre cafe with beings that have not 
fuch powers ; and if in this fituation he a:ts, his action mutt 
be referred into the fame caufes. 
This part of the mifcellany is a mere tifflue of indigefted 
knowledge, commonsplace fentiment, and confufed reafoning. 
Among the Thoughts there is fearce one that is either effen- 
tially new, or exhibited in a new light 5 ail the Ver/’s are ilill 
more contemptible, H 
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ArT. II]. The prefent State of Europe: exhibiting a View of the 
natural and ctvil Hiftory of the feveral Countries and Kingdoms ; 
the prefent Conjirtuiion and Form of Government their Cuftoms, 
Maiiers, Laws, and Religion; their Arts, Sctences, Manu. 
jaclures, and Commerce, thei cir military Eftablifhments, public 
Treaties, anc political Intercfts and Connettions. To which is 
prefixed, an introductory Difeou' rfe on the Principles of Polity ana 
Government. By M. bk. Totze, late Secretary to the Uni- 
verfity of Gottingen, and now Profeilor of Hiftory in the 
Univerlity of Butzow, and Dutchy of Mecklenburg. ‘Tran- 
flated from the German by Thomas Nugent, L. L. D. and 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. 8vo. 3 Vols, 
18s. Nourle, 1770. 


N the tranflator’s preface, Dr. Nugent difcharges a duty of 

friendfhip, in civing his readers an advantageous account of 

M. Totze, by which that centleman appears to be very con- 

verfant in many of the European languages ; to have tranflated 

feveral Enolith writers into German, “and to have been affiduous 

in collecting proper materials for the prefent extenfive under- 
taking. 

The plan of the work is thus laid down in the author’s pre- 
face: © Befides the introductory principles, in which the plan 
of the whole performance is ftated, and the maxims and 
technical terms of the fcience are explained, I have prefixed a 
fhort diflertation on Europe in general, as well to affift the 
reader in forming a clear idea of the prefent ftate of our quarter 
of the world, as to give a conneéted view of feveral neceffary 
and ufeful obfervations relative to this fubject, which muft have 
been otherwife totally omitted, or fcattered up and down with 
lefs method and congruity. I am neverthelets apprehenfive left 
this precaution may have occafioned another inconveniency, 
namely, that of fome repetitions. Care, however, has been 
taken, that thefe fhould be as few as poffible, and for thele few 
I entreat the reader’s indulgence. 

‘In the defcription of each ftate, I have made ufe of the moft 
authentic writers and informations that I could poffibly procure, 
and thefe I have punétually quoted, not only as vouchers for 
what I advance, but for the conveniency of fuch as may be 
defirous of a more circumftantial acquaintance with the matter 
in queftion. 

‘ The objects deferving notice are, in every ftate, fo numerous, 
thatI*could only fketch the outlines of them. In fome, how- 
ever, and elpecially the forms of government, I have been more 
explicit; and together with their conftitution, I have given an 
account of their principal revolutions, and fhewn how the 


prefent fyftem came to be eftablifhed. ‘This to me appeared the 
more 

































more neceflary, as in all European ftates, and even thofe where 
the form of government has lately undergone a total change, 
fome practices and ufages ftill obtain, the caufe and Origin of 
which are to be found only in the antient polity. The know- 
ledge of them will contribute to a better underftanding of hifto- 
rians, particularly in points relating to reafons of ftate ; as thofe 
efpecially of the middle ages, for the greater part, contain only 
jejune narratives of tranfactions, without one word concerning 
the caufes. ‘This will fusficiently evince, that politics and 
hiftory mutually tend to illuftrate each other. 

¢ As [have been ci:cumftantial on the antient forms of govern- 
ment, fo in the article of monies I propofed to fhew their 
former ftandard and value. The writers of al] nations, and 
efpecially of thote of the middle ages, mention feveral kinds of 
money now no longer current, but without fpecifying their 
value. I took fome pains with regard to this article, in order 
to remove the uncertainty in which it leaves many curious 
readers ; but, for want of proper information and helps, I have 
not been able to accomplifh my defire. Hittories of antient 
times likewife mention monies in their modern names, as Reals 
and Maravedis in Spain, and in France Livres, Sols, and 
Deniers, but with an infinite difference in value from that 
which they bear at prefent; another fource of perplexity to 
readers, as not acquainted with the proportion between the 
ancient and the prefent coins. 1 could, on this account, have 
wifhed my felf in a capacity to have indicated the gradual altera- 
tion of the ftandard in every ftate, as then the reader might 
have eafily compared the value of the old monies with that of 
the prefent, and thus calculate the amount of whatever fums 
eccur in hiftories and records. But this, from the caufe above- 
mentioned, I have not been able to compafs, except in the 
French, Englifh, and Swedifh coins, and thefe, 1 own, but very 
imperfectly, 

‘At the end of every chapter I have enumerated the feveral 
treaties concluced between the refpective powers, at one view 
pointing out both the mutual relation between different ftates 
with regard to certain rights and obligations, and at the fame 
time their greater or lefler fhare in the general tranfaCtions. 
© One apology | have ftill to make, and that is concerning the 
title of this wok, as promifing a defcription of all the feveral 
{tates of Europe ; whereas, for want of information adequate 
to that extent, I am obliged to confine my plan to thofe ftates, 
which have a confiderable influence in the general affairs of this 
part of the globe. However, to complete my plan, | propofe, 
uf this Eilay be approved, to publith the ttate of Germany, 
with the addition of a brief account of the temporal and fpiri- 
tual monarchy of the fee of Reme, as having always acted a 
leading 
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leading part in every important tranfaciion in the fevera} 
governineiits of that communion.’ 

By the concluding paragraph, thefe three volumes appear to 
be an unfinifhed work ; but as the apology is in the preface, 
which maany readers may overlook, and hence pronounce it a 
defective one, might it not have been better had the publication 
been poitponed until it could have been given entire? But, 
befide all Germany, the purchafer wil] be entitled to accounts of 

the Italian ftates, together with Hungary, Switzerland, Turky, 

and fome fmalier independencies, wnich fhould have been regue 
Jarly in:roduced fomewhat according to the order in which the 
nt has enumerated them in vol, i. p. 76. commencing with 
thofe of the greateft power and influence in the European 
fyftem, and defcending to fuch as are of lefs confideration, or 
elfe in an itinerary oider,—a proper digeft being no trivial merit 
in works treating of m any obje cts 3 and here two bonds of 
connection obvioully offer, political or local. Befide, if the 
plan is uniform'y execued, one more volume would have com. 
pleted the undevtsking in a moderate fize ; whereas M. Totze 
calling theie three only an e//ay offzred for «pprobation, without 
mentioning the quantity of the whole, will make his readers 
apprehend themielves too much at his mercy, and dread that, 
like Bufching, be may tire them out whenhe has brought them 
amon, the petty ftutes of his own country. 

Had we en:ertained a lefs favourable opinion of our Author’s 
execution of his work from the fpecimen already publifhed, it 
would not have called for thefe hints, which we hope may be 
thrown out in time to prevent the error :o which it may be 
liable in point of extenfion. 

In the introductory fetions, the principles of polity and 
government are naturally defined, and propurly applied to the 
refpective forms of government, as initances of illuftration; 
with an exception to the latter part of the fecond fe&tion: * The 
end of a ftate,’ fays he, © is the fecurity and welfare of all its 
members ; the profp. ct of this happy fituation having been the 
principal motive for uniting into cne body: a natural confe- 
quence of which ts, that they muft live together, and be 
poili{ied of a certein part of the earth. This is called the 
State’s Zerrit ry ; and the bedy of the inhabitants are the 
People. ‘The land is the property of the people, if conftantly 
inhabited by them ; for the roving favages of the Northern parts 
of Afia and America, cannot be faid to have any certain pro- 
perty: as they flay only for a time, their property neceflarily 
ceafes on their rev. oving from the country.’ 

Here the author appears to have advanced a miftaken and 
very injurious pefition, whether we confider it politically, or as 
matter of fact. Is aterritory wiinnabited, ox not conflantly inba- 
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bited by a people, merely becaufe they remove from one part of it 
to another 2 It cannot be denominated a land or territory, 
without conceiving fome limits within which the inhabitants 
wander. It is an hard thing to fay they fha’l not pitch their 
tents, or build their cabins, wherever the conveniency of 
of pafturage or hunting invites thei : and are their lands the 
lefs their property becaufe they chufe to tubiiit on the fponta- 
neous growth of them, or to hunt on them, inftead ot becoming 
ftationary and cultivating the earth? How does this concern 
their neighbours in a moral view, while they enjoy the fame 
right of jiving as fuits their conveniency or humour? If thefe 
neighbours rove from their own fettlements to «encroach on every 
{pot as It becomes vacant, they are {elf condemned; and the 
poor wanderers will foon be fixed, or crucily exterminated, in 
afferting claims, of the juitice of which, we find them too 
fenfible ever to depart from. But though a /avage exercife of 
power by civilized nations, may ravilh Jancs from the helplefs 
natives, it is a crucl mockery, and a grots abufe of realon, to 
jultify fuch a right by fophiftical arguments. 

The accounts of the refpective ftates of Europe, are:brief 
outlines, under the feveral articles fpecified in the pretace 
quoted above; and therefore, though they compote a regular 
view of cach ftate, they afford nothing new, or peculiarly inte- 
sefting. The feveral particulars refpecting the form of govern- 
ment and laws of Great Britain, are judicioufly collected from 
our hiftorians and other writers, The following fection con- 
tains the author’s character of the Englifh, Scots, and Trifh. 

‘ The inhabitants of the fouthern part of Britain are gene- 
rally of a middle ftature, and well fhaped ; withal ftrong, and 
fit for violent exercifes, of which they are likewile very fond ; 
riding, hunting, horfe-racing, wrettling, being their favourite 
paftimes. Some of their qualities and manners take their rife 
from the form of government, and the freedom and liberty they 
enjoy under it. ‘Their liberty fhews itfelf, not only in their 
behaviour, but likewife in their way of thinking ; which fhakes 
off prejudices, and exerts itfelf to the great improvement of 
their underftandings, in which they generally furpa‘s the bulk 
of other people. Another good confequence of their liberty is, 
that the Great pay no fervile homage to the court, nor the com- 
monalty to their fuperiors; who likewife are not fo haughty 
and imperious as in other countries; fo that the difference 
between the’high and low is not fo con{picuous in England, 
‘heir love of freedom, and the afluence in which the Lnvliih 
live, likewife produce in them a warm love for their country : 
but, on the other hand, this very freedom and aflluence is apt 
to fill them with pride, felf-conceit, and contempt of other 
fations, particularly of the French, whom they likewife hate 
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extremely ; the commonalty are even rude and infolent. Ano- 


ther efieci of their freedom is caprice and humour ; and hence 
their difpofition for extraordinaries and peculiarities, in which 
they fometimes run ftranve lengths, Good cheer is common 
among all ranks, and a coniequence of their happy fituation 
and caly circumftances ; the acquilition of which is a reign: ng 
pafliion among the Englifh, as procuring to the poileffor diftin- 
guifhed confideration, refp:ct, and importance. But this 
wealth proves, in many, the parent of vanity, oftentation, 
profufeneis, and immorality. 

¢ Other lineaments in the Englifh character are derived from 
their choleric and faturnine complexion. So far from having 
the vivacity of the French, or their fociality and franknets 
towards ftranzers, they are rather fhy and referved ; but the 
ereater ftrefs is to be laid upon their friendfhip, when once a 
perfon has won their hearts. “hey are generous, benevolent, 
fincere, courageous, refolute, and bold, confequently make 
excellent foldiers ; which they have fufficiently fhewn in fo 
many wars both by fea and land. They muft, however, be 
well clothed and fed, as living too plentifully at home to 
bear much hardthip. They are extremely violent in their 
paffions, and particularly, their anger borders on rage. A 
kind of favagenefs frequently prevails in their manners, mani- 
fefting itfelf in the bloody fights and diverfions ufual among 
them, and in which particularly the commonalty take fuch 
delight. ‘Their natural ingenuity gives them an aptitude for 
a'l arts and fciences ; and they make ‘ufe of it even in games of 
chance, and in other fortuitous events, determining the degrees 
of probability by arithmetical catculations. But their melan- 
choly difpofition makes them difcontented and fplenetic, though 
the lattcr be rather a diftemper of the body than the mind, and 
papa terminates in fuicide. 

‘ The Englifh, however, are very fond of diverfions and enter- 
tainments, and have a great variety of them, as plays, operas, 
conceits, balls, mafquerades, affembtics, routs, clubs, horfe- 
reces, and innumerable others. Amidft all their felf-conceit 
snd pertinacity in opinions and fentiments, they often vary their 
tafhions ; and as much as they hate and defpife the French, 
in drefs and furniture they affect whatever is French. ut this 
is not the only contradiction in their character. 

* The Engiith are likewife not without their Petits Maitres, 
but direftly the reverfe of the French. The Englifh women 
are handfome and modeft; but fo far from Vivacity, they are 
rather bathful. They are very fond of drefs, and delight i in fhewing 
themfelves publicly in their finery. The halliants are gene- 
rally fo indulgent to their wives, that they are looked upon to 
be the happiett i in the world; and though the Englifh laws, in 
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fome cafes, fcarce do them juftice; yet in others they are as 
favourable, and allow them very extraordinary privileges. 

¢ The Scots are tall and well made, courteous and brave, being 
found in al! European armies. They are likewife very tempe- 
rate in cating and drinking, not departing from thefe virtues 
even in foreign countries, where bad examples are fet them. 
But this is chiefly applicable to the Lowlanders, the Highlanders 
being extremely different from them in their way of living and 
manners, and, like their country, rough and wild. 

‘ Among the Irifh there is rather greater difference than among 
the Scotch. Some have admitted the Englifh laws and cuftoms, 
and the{e are a civilized well-behaved people ; but the others 
retain their old cuftoms and ways; which not being without 
fome mixture of barbarifm, are, by the Englifh, known by 
the appellation of the Wild Irith.’ 

Certainly no great ftrefs ought to be laid on thofe general 
chara&ters given of one nation by writers of another, as being 
often very capricioully drawn, inconfittentiy compofed, and 
not always true. Our Author faysof the Englifh, that ¢ their 
melancholy difpofition makes them difcontented and fplenetic ;’ 
yet he immediately adds,—‘ the [nglifh, however, are wery 
fond of diverfions and entertainments, and have a great variety 
of them :’ but the bowever will not unite thefe two claufes 
together. The truth is, a love of liberty renders their feelings 
acute when they meet with adverfe circumftances; therefore, 
when they are uneafy, and have caufe for difcontent, they are 
difcontented ; but when their fituation is eafy, they are di/nofed 
to be pleafed, and are as fond of diverfions as the reft of man- 
kind ; a difpofition by no means fingular or national, With 
regard to the propenfity to fuicide, which foreigners charge 
on the Englifh, it may be replied, that if the foreign gazettes 
cefcended to fuch minute domeftic occurrences as our numerous 
papers of intelligence do, the ftigma would pe:haps be removed ; 
and it might appear that the efteéts were much the fame every 
where, among the unhappy fubjects of lunacy or defpair. 

Many heavy charges might be brought againft the Britith 
nation on the fame very queffionable * authorities from which 
Mr.'T. has drawn every trait in the picture he has here given of 
us; but which, perhaps, might all be fent back to our conti- 
nental neighbours with double force, on lefs doubtful authority 
than news. paper intelligence. 

That our /ower people hate the French, may be partly true ; 
and in hiftory, the remote caufes of this animofity may be 





* Muralt and Le Blanc, are alfo great authorities with our Author ; 
to whom he has added, with regard to the Scotch, Burt’s Letters on 
the Highlands, &c. 
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traced > yet this diflike feldom operates but in times of national 
hoftility, and even then gives place to humanity... We are alfo 
faid to be rude to foreigners ; but this cannot be generally 
true, while we are defcribed as emulating their fafhions. An 
infular people will naturally gaze at drefles or manners to which 
they are not accuftomed; and an ignorant indulgence of gq 
propenfity to humour, which is predominant among our vulgar, 
ftirnulates them fometimes to make themfelves merry with unu- 
fual objects, which a flately foreigner, who expects that every 
fe'low who wears an apron, fhould be imprefled with awe at his 
appearance, may take very heinoufly ; and fhould he attempt 
to refent it, as he might at home among his own country 
peafants, he would only expofe himfelf to real infult. But if 
his good fenfe reftrains him, he may be aflured, that the very 
mob who may ftare at the fingularity of his drefs, or the 
novelty of his air or carriage, will be his warm protectors againft 
any ill-treatment from individuals. 

On the whole, the work appears to be executed with care 
and judgment. M. Totze has confulted a variety of authors 
concerning every nation, and can only reprefent them as their 
own or other writers report them. N. 





ART. LV. S.ntimental Lucubrations. By Peter Pennylefs. 12mo, 
as. 6d. fhewed. Becket and Dehondt. 1770. 


Crude imitation of Shandy’s Crudities. The Author’s 

manncr fpeaks him a young writer, of a fprightly turn, 
fome fancy, and an immature judgment. He has an eafy vein 
of expreffion ; but is extremely inaccurate in his language, 
which is, moreover, frequently debafed with certain provinci- 
ali/ms, the glaring indications of his not being an Englifh 
writer, though he attempts to write Englifh.—There is fome- 
thing of adventure in this Work, and the fcenery is unfortu- 
nately laid in England, though the Author appears to know 
very little of the country, or of the manners and cuftoms of the 


inhabitants. In his rambles he comes to a village in the weft 


of England, and goes into a tavern for refrelhment. We will 
venture to fay there is no fuch place of entertainment as a tavern 
in any village or market town in the kingdom, except within 
the populous environs of London: he might as well have con- 
duéted his readers to Mrs. Cornelys’s aflembly in Sherwood foreft, 
or on the top of the Wrekin,—He talks of a * Prefbyterian con- 
venticle, affembled together in a ficld for the difpenfing of the Sa- 
crament.’ We have heard of fomething of the kind being cufto- 
mary in Scotland ; but we believe fuch an exhibition was never 
feen on this fide of the Tweed. — When he fpeaks of a gentleman 
entertaining his friends in his own houfe, he ftiles him the 
lexulard 3 from whence the Engli/h reader, if not duly attentive 
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to the preceding part of the ftory, would naturally infer that 
the perfon who furnifhed the entertainment kept an mm or an 
aleboufe, or, (as the Author, pe thaps, would ftile either of them) 
a tavern.—He fometimes deals in fuch extravaganzas as not only 
violate, in the grofleft manner, the laws of probability, but are 
an outrage to common fenfe. Whus, he fays, ¢ I énew a virtu- 
ofo who tued for a divorce againft his once beloved rib, becau/e 
fhe had inadvertantly fpoiled the wing of a dried butterfly.” Did 
you, Sir, know the virtuofo who actually fued for a divorce on 
this wonderful ground for a feparation? ‘! hen he mutt have met 
with a proctor as ridiculoufly mad as himfelf, who could under- 
take to manage the caufe.—In other places, whe:e he overthoots 
the mark, the abfurdity is more laughable ; as where, in a fit of 
tendernefs and fentimentality, he introduces a white handkerchief 
which had been given him by ¢ Lady: ¢ From thee, Almira,’ 
auoth he, ¢ I received it, wet with the chryftal drops which 
had fallen for the death of an indulgent father. They nave never 

et been wafhed from it, nor fhall they ever mix with the ftream 
while I poffefs it, but l fhall add a few more to them as often as 
all-powerful nature fhall call them from my eyes.’ Long may 
heaven keep the poor gentleman’s eyes dry, if this is to be ta- 
cafe; or poor Almira’s white handkerchief may chance to 
degenerate into a miferable muckinder indeed ; and fhould 
fhe ever fee it in fuch a pickle, fhe will, if fhe is a cleanly 
girl, be horridly vexed to think what a floven the gave it to. 

He introduces, as the clerk of a methodift meeting, fuch a 
ftrange out of the way being, as would, with equal propriety, 
have figured in any other fphere of action ; a reforming conttable, 
an excifeman, a {choolmafter, or a country juftice. Inftead of 
marking his character by the known peculiarities of his tribe, 
and making him talk in the canting ftrain of the tabernacle, he 
exprefles whatever he has to fay in mutilated or diftorted hard 
words, the moft uncouth and crabbed that could be tortured out 
of the dictionary, and fome of them fuch un/piritual and carnal 
words too, as a methodift, of all men, would never think of 
adopting : we have a/faint, perlimanory, diferince, facilitoufly, raci- 
ocinete, pofitivionfly, conftricticated, and concentricated, —with many 
others, excceding even the vocabulary of Mrs. Sipflop herfelf : 
—But did ever methodift, or any other diff, talk in /uch lan- 
guace ? 

We have intimated, that there are many local phrafes and 
idioms in this work, which debafe the language. Of theie we 
fhall vivea few inftsanes, and then conclude our account of a 
performance, in which, notwithftanding our objections to it, 
we think there is merit, or we fhould not have deemed it worth 
luch particular notice ; for, in truth, the defeéts we have pointed 
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out, are as much intended for the Author’s improvement, ag 
for the information of our readers. —The following pe-ularie 
tics appear to us, to be what ure calied Scoticiims. A “Lady (ook 
up a volume of Deana Swift, and threw it down again in a 
paition,—* Phe man,’ fays the, § ba: been totally overgrown 
3 fpieen.”? She then takes a volume of Roufleau’s Emulius.. 

This,’ faid fhe, ¢ is a took juft to mv own mind ;—the 
pointe bas been a lover of humanity.” We need not trefpafg 
on the reader’s patience by pointing out the impropriety of thele 
has becis. 

Him he ules for he: * Mother and hun had lived long toge- 
ther.” And ime is generally put ior /: ¢ Sophy and me joined a 
few half-pennies ;—my father, mother, and me travelled up to 
town ;— Pew: and me breakfafted,’? &e. 

Mill ands both for may and for "fall : ¢ Jf I do not find him, 
I will find plenty of others ;—I have forgot the cards, and am 
the moft wretched creature in the world, as we w#// not geta 
{ingle pack in the country.’ 

Th pofe is conitantly fubitituted for thefe, throughout the whole 
book, and is a fault extremely offenfive to the Englifi Reader, 
One inftance may as well fuffice as one thoufand: * The children 
of a man’ s own brain are even dearer to him than thefe ot his 
loins ;’ but, © tho/e of his loins,’ is the Author’s meaning. 

Enough of fault- finding—* Aye, and a great deal too much, ‘ 
the Author, perhaps will fay ; for it is ten to one whether he 
proves grateful for the pains we have taken to mend his pen.— 
Be thar as it may, we fhall bid adieu to his performance, in 
perfect good humour, and with a quotation which will give the 
majority of our readers a favourable opinion of his underftand- 
ing. The part we have felected, is a ferimon delivered by a 
perfon called Adad Tom, to the congregation already {poken of, 
allembled at a field facrament. 

Mad Tom, he fays, was an old man, who, through tattered 
garments, and ornaments of firaw, difcovered a mien and 
eefture which had been accuftomed to better days.—He was a 
frequent attender of thee meetings, and cemmnimnes, after the 
fermons weie over, concluded the day with a fhort {peech to 
the audience. That which he made in my hearing, | ihall 
relace without any apology. . 

* My dear fricnds, after fo many loud and long difcourfes, I 
fhould not now prefume to detain you, were 1 not perfuaded 
that your paions have only been played upon all day with 
found, and your judgments not informed by fente. 

“It is an old proverb in the country where I was born, 
that 2 foo! may give a wife man a good council. If there be 
any truth in this obfervation, no body can have a better right 
to give advice than me ;—and if I happen to agvife any thing 
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worthy of your attention, I hope you will be wife enough not 
to defpife it, becaufe it comes from a fool, 

The firft advice I fhall offer you, is to guard againft a weak- 
nefs, to which in this part of the country you feem very much 
addicted ;—I mean that of crowding together in great multi- 
tudes to every field conventicle.—I fee you ftaring at me from 
every corner, and fome of you too with horror in your faces, 
at what you reckon fo impious a fpeech, —but I beg that you 
will fofien your features, and compote your minds tll you hear 
the reafons fer wnat | have advanced 

The firtt ts, becaufe the greateit part, if not all of the dif- 
courfes | have heard at thefe meetings, have been calculated 
more to inflame your pifhlons, than to initract your hearts ; and 
I challenge any of you to tell me, wha duty to God or man 
he has been informed of fince he came here this morning? 
—I obferved you always gaping with the greateft atrention to 
thefe of your preachers, who had the longeft twang, and the 
moft melancholy countenance,—but believe me, my friends, 
virtue does not confiit in a certain tone of voice, nor in an 
external appearance. 

¢ My fecond reafon is, becaufe you may be as well inftructed 
at your own parifh churches ; and I may add, that the fervice 
there is generally performed with more decency and good order, 


than in fuch numerous meetings, where the attention ts difturbed 


with noife, and diverted with novelty. a 

‘ And my third is, becaufe many of you by attending here, 
neglect or incapacitate yourielves for performing the real duties 
of life. On looking around, { can fee many who have 
walked ten or a dozen of miles this morning, and who, on 
arriving here, have flept the greateft part of the day on the 
grafs, and perhaps on going home, will be fo fatigued as to fleep 
the greateft part of the nexc in their beds. 

* But, 

‘ The religious worfhip we owe to our Maker, does not 
fuperfede the obligatinns we owe to ourfelves, and thefe with 
whom we are connected, by nature and the laws of our 
country, 

‘Rural habitations, fuch as she/e you poflefs, are generally the 
feats of more innocence,—and [ may add, of more happinets, 
than we commonly meet wiih in crowded cities.—For this 
reafon, I give it as mv fecond advice, to endeavour to be con- 
tented with your fituation, where your honeft induftry can 
make you more independent than the fawning courtier,—and 
your exercife and fimpiicity of life, more hea!thful than the 
pampered citizen. 

* Though you poffefs little, you have all that is neceflary to 
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‘ There are many advantages attending poverty that you are 
not awae of :—you live unenvied, and in fafety,—nor aie racked 
with a fear of being degraded from your prefent dignity ;—your 
houfes, in which there is nothing tempting, need not be barri- 
caded againft the nightly invader of life and property ;—and a 
greater “advantage ft ii] than either of thefe I have mentioned, 
is your having fewer temptations to vice and immorality. 

‘ Be not ye therefore captivated with the falfe glittering of a 
fplendid appearance.—it is an ignis fatuus, which will lead 
you into a thoufund dangers; for you may believe me, that 
the perion whom you think fits at eafe and is happy, becaufe 
he has loaded fix horfes to drag him along, is generally himfelf 
loaded with the more galling chains of corrofive care,—and a 
fplendid garment often covers a melancholy mind. 

‘ As my third advice, 1 beg of you not to be too rond of 
knowledge.—In your humble fphere much of it is ufelefs, nay, 
hurtful ; for the more you acquire of it, you will become the 
lefs fit for your fevera] employments, and it will fet loofe upon 
your minds a numberlefs {warm of tormentors, which at 
prefent you have no ideas of ; and you will find that Solomon 
never faid a wifer thing than when he obferved, that he who 
increafeth knowiedge, increafeth forrow. 

‘ The only knowledge that is requifite for people of your 
ftation, is to know your duty to God and man, and to be expert 
in your fevera! occupations. ‘That you may be inftructed in the 
former,—read the Scriptures,—but read no comments upon 
them,—you are unacquainted with the fubtilties of fophiftical 
reafoning, by different religions and fects,—with the arts of 
wrefting and perverting the facred writings to make them 
ferve every particular purpofe; and therefore if commenta- 
tors do not Jead you aftray, they will at leaft infallibly bewilder 
and perplex your minds. 

‘ You have been told this day, in my hearing, that the 
Scriptures were given you asa rule of your faith and manners ; 
-—and at the fame time that they are fo dark and myfterious, that 
you cannot underftand them, unlefs they be explained to you 
by preaching.—I have no inclination to quarrel with the 
clergy ;—though, on this occafion, | cannot help telling you, 
that whatever is in the Scripture above the comprehenfion of 
a common capacity, ts unneceflary to be known ;—and I wiil 
add, that bad the Author of nature given a lowe to man, and 
required him to obferve it, without beflowing on him a power 
of underflanding it, he would have acted incofiftently with that 
cre rectitude, of which he is the Author. 

The fourth advice which I fhall give, is to make yourfelves 
acquainied as well as pofible with your different employments 
and tradess—They will make you independent of fortune, 2 
they 
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chey are ufeful in every part of the world, the wants and 
neceflities of man being the fame every where ;—they will every 
where gain you a fubfiftence ;—but above all things, I would 
recommend to you the ftudy of agriculture, which is the chief 
fupport of human life, and therefore the moft honourable and 
ufeful of all other employments ;—for I cannot help, thinking, 
that he who cultivates an acre of ground is of more real fervice 
tv his fpecies, than all the philofphers who ever exifted.’— 
There is a ftriking refemblance between this difcourfe and 
one of Swift’s, on the poor man’s contentment ; and if our Author 
has not kept the Dean’s fermon in view, the accidental refem- 
blance will be much to his honour. G, 





Art. V. Poems, by John Gerrard, Curate of Withycombe in 
the Moor, Devon. 4to. §s. Kearfley. 1769. 


: i E maxim of the Cynic philofophy is not true. There 
is, certainly, a greater pleafure than that of finding 
fault; a pleafure which we often with for, but do not often 
enjoys Nothing can be more agreeable than to pay to merit 
its proper tribute of praife, and we gratefully make our ac- 
knowlegments for that fatisfaction to Mr. Gerrard. The 
curate of Withycombe has given us a collection of poems 
which, a few little defeéts and inaccuracies excepted, would 
do bonour to the firft names.—Jn the paitoral elegy, entitled 
Leander, it is impoflible not to admire the elegance and tender 
pathos of the following verfes; in which Mira laments the 
death of her lover: 
‘ O loft Leander !—when I ceafe to grieve, 
When thefe worn eye lids fteal one fhort reprieve ; 
When my fond heart obliterates thy name, 
Or bofom feeds not her ill-fated flame ; 
The tender turtle fhall forget to mourn, 
And to their parent {pring yon ftreams return, 
‘ Untimely youth !—in vain I hopd to fee, 
My warmett wifhes realiz’d in thee; 
With thee in nuptial bands one blifs to fhare, 
Cheer’d by one pleafure, cherifhing one care, 
At morn and eve the flowery fields to rove, 
And fhame the feather’d pairs with truer love ; 
Together, ftill our thriving flocks to tend, 
Together, through life’s f{ummer-day defcend.— 
‘ Return, ye hours, return to fruitlefs thought, 
When firft my fylvan fhade the fhepherd fought ; 
For me his hand the fledgelefs dove betray’d, 
And to my lap the thorn’s firft dlowth convey’d ; 
When firit his {peaking looks furvey’d my charms, 
And filent longings woo’d me to his arms : 
Till melted by his fmiles, without difguife 


My foul took wing, and flew into his eyes, 
When 
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When touch’d with tranfports not to be expreft, 
He flung the darker lillies trom my breaft ; 
Bade them go whiten in December’s fnows, 
And for,my brighter cheek reproach’d the rofe. 
Ah why in vows did he exhautt his breath, 
Unfelt by pity, and o’erheard by death. 

‘ My form how faded by abortive care, 
Yon limped ftreams with artlefs truth declare. 
In vain to me the eaftern bluthes rife, 
Or waining eve with gold o’eritreaks the fkies : 
In vain for me health haunts the chryftal ‘{pring, 
And zephyrs o’er my cheelzs their rofes Ring ; 
No funs, no breezes fhall my bloom reftore, 
And op’ning morn revive my foul no more !” 
Aminta, an elegy, has fomew! hat very uncommon in the 


fecnery, but fomething fhocking in the fubjeci. ti atis founded 


in truth, the Author cannot be too much pitied: if it isa fic- 
tion, ke ts to blame for hav ing ate) pity on the fenhibility of his 
Readers. It is as follows : 


‘ Aa o’ergrown wood my wand’ring fleps invade, 
Vith farface mantled } In Ui trouden ts 1OW 5 
ites haunt, for none but favage monfters made, 
Where frofts defcend, a wline g tempeils blow. 


Here, from the fearch of bufy moria!s itray'd, 
My woe-worn foul fhell hug her ae oe, g chain : 
For jure, no forett boats too deep a om ad 
No haunt too wild tor mifery 2 re naka. 


° O my Aminta! dear diftra ng ote 


Late all my comfort, ail my fend delight ; 
Still writhes my fou] beneath its tort’ring flame, 
Still thy pale image &lis my aching fhe! 


When fhall vain mem’ry flumber o’er her woes ? 
When to obiivion be her tale refign’d? 

When fhall this fatal form in death repofe, 
Like thine, fair viciim, to the duit confign’d ? 


Agzin the accents faulter on my tongue ; 
Again to tear the confcious tear fucceeds ; 
From (harp reflection is the dagger fprung, 
And nature, wounded to the center, biceds. 
Ye bitter fkies! upon the tale defcend-— 
Ye blaits! tao’ rude your vifits, lend an ear— 
Around, ye gentler oaks, your branches bend, 
And, as ye liften, drop an icy tear. 
Twas when the frp with confcious pleafure roves, 
Where round the fhades the circline woodbines throng ; 
When Flora wantons oer th’ enamel’d groves, 
And feather’d choirs indulge the am’rous fong. 


Infpir’d 
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infpir'd by duteous love, I fondly ftray’d, 

t wo milk-white doves officious to enfnare : 
Beneath a filent thicket as they play’d, 

A grateful prefent for my fofter fair. 










































But ah' in fmiles no more they met my fight, 
Their ruffled heads lay gafping on the ground : 
Where (my dire emblem) a rapacious kite, 
‘Lore their foft timbs, and ttrew’d their plumes around. 


The tear of pity ftole into my eye ; 
While ruder paffions in their turn fucceed ; 
Forbid the victims unreveng’d to die, 
And doom the author of their wrongs to bleed. 


With hafty ftep, enrag’d, I homewards ran, 
(Curfe on my fpeed!) th’ unerring tube I brought. 

. That fatal hour my date of woe began, 

Too tharp to tell —too horrible for thought— 


Difaltrous deed !—irrevocable ill! — 
: How fhall I tell the anguifh of my fate! 
Teach me, remorfelefs montters, not to feel, 
Inttruét me, fiends and turies, to relate! 7 | 
Wrathtul behind the cuilty fhade I ftole, 
i rais’d the tube —the clam’rous woods refound— 


Too late I faw the idol of my foul 
Strack by my aim, fall fhrieking to the ground ! 


No other blifs her foul allow’d but me; 
(Haplefs the pair that thus indulgent prove) 
She fought concealment from a fhady tree, 
[In amorous filence to obferve her love. 





i ran—but oh! too foon J found it true!'— 
From her flain’d breatt life’s crimfon ftream’d apace— 
From her wan eyes the fparkling luftres flew— } 
The thort-liv’d rofes faded from her face ! 


Gods! could I bear that fond reproachful look, 
That ftrove her peerlefs innocence to plead !—~ 
But partial death awhile her tongue forfook, 
To {ave a wretch that doom’d himfelf to bleed. 


ay On OO - 
—_ 


While I diftracted prefs’d her in my arms, 
And fondly iirove timbibe her lateit breath ; 

** O {pare, rath love, fhe cry’d, thy fatal charms, | 
Nor feek cold fhelter in the arms of death. | 


“* Content beneath thy erring hand [ die. 
Our fates grew envious of a blifs true ; i 





Then urge not thy difrets when low I lie, 

But in this breath receive my laft adieu !— 
| No more fhe fpake, but croop’d her lilly head ! i) 
In death fhe ficken’d— —breathlefs—haggard—pale— 

While a]l my inmott foul with horror bled, A 


And atk’d kind vengeance from the paffing gale. 1. 
Where 
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Where flept your bolts, ye ling’ring light’nings fay ; 
Why riv’d ye not this felf-condemned breaft 7— 
Or why, too paflive earth, didft thou delay, 
To firetch thy jaws, and crufh me into reft ?— 


Low in the duft the beauteous corfe I plac’d, 
Bedew’d and foft with many a falling tear ; 
With fable yew the rifing turf I grac’d, 
And bade the cyprefs mourn in filence near. 


Oft as bright morn’s all-fearching eye returns, 
Full to my view the fatal {pot is brought ; 
Thro’ fleeplefs night my haunted fpirit mourns, 
No gloom can hide me from diftraéting thought. 
When, fpotlefs victim, fhall my form decay ? 
This guilty load, fay, when fhall I refign? 


When fhall my {pirit wing her cheerlefs way, 
And my cold corfe lie treafur’d up with thine ?” 


We fhall make no apology for giving our Readers the fol- 
lowing poem. It will, probably, be long before we can enter- 
tain them with any thing equal! to it in the poetical department, 
unlefs the ingenious Author, not unencouraged by this honett | 





praife, fhould indulge us with the opportunity. 


¢ An Epiftle from an unfortunate Gentleman to a young Lady *. 
Thefe, the laft lines my trembling hands can write, 
Thefe words, the laft my dying lips recite, 
Read, and repent that your unkindnefs gave 
A wretched lover an untimely grave! 
Sunk by defpair from life’s enchanting view, 
Loft, ever loft to happinefs and you '— 
No more thefe eye-lids fhow’r inceffant tears, 
No more my fpirit finks with boding fears ; 
No more your frowns my fuing paflion meet, 
No more J fall fubmiffive at your feet: 
With fruitlefs love this heart fhall ceafe to burn, 
Life’s empty dream fhall never more return. 
Think not, that lab’ring to iubdue your hate, : 
My artful foul forebodes a fancied fate ; 
For e’er yon fun defcends his wefiern way, 
Cold fhall I lie, a lifelefs lump of clay! 

‘ Tir’d of my long encounters with difdain, 
Peaceful my pulfe, and ebbing from its pain ; 
Each vital movement finking to decay, 

And my fpent foul juft languithing away ; 
F’er my laft breath yet hovers to depart, 

J prompt my hand to pour out all my heart. 
The hand, oft rais’d compatiion to implore ; . 
The heart, that burns with idlighted fires no more ; ; 
© Relentlefs nymph! of nature’s fairefi frame, 
Unpitying foul, and woman but in name ; 
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* Occafioned by a cataitrophe well known in the Weil, 
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Gerrard’s Poem. 


Angelic bloom the coldeft heart to win, 
Without, allurement, but difdain within ; 
Regard the founds which feal my parting breath 
E’er the vain murmurs fhall be hufh’d in death, 
Let pity view what love difdain’d to fave, 
And mourn a wretch fent headlong to the grave. 
‘ Profufe of all an anxious lover's care, 
To urge his fuit, and win the lift’ning fair ; 
Try’d ev’ry purpofe to relieve my woe, 
My foul chides not, for innocent I go; 
Save when foft pity bids my gentler mind 
Shrink at your fate, and drop a tear behind. 
‘ How oft and fruitlefs have I ftrove to move 
Unfeeling beauty with the pangs of love ; 
As rofe your breaft with captivating grace, 


And heighten’d charms flew blufhing to your face ; 


Infulting charms! that gave a fiercer wound, 
Fond as I lay, and proftrate on the ground. 


Heav’ns ! with what fcorn you ftrove my fuit to meet, 
Frown’d with your eyes, and fpurn’d me with your feet ! 


To bleeding love fuch hard returns you gave, 
As barb’rous rocks that dafh the prefling wave. 
O could your looks have turn’d my haplefs fate, 
And frown’d my fhort-liv’d paffion into hate ; 
Then had no fcatt’ring breeze my forrows known, 
Nor vale refponfive had prolong’d the moan ; 
Then had thofe lips ne’er learnt their woeful tale, 
Nor death yet cloath’d them in eternal pale. 

‘ Oft to the woods in frantic rage I flew 
To cool my bofom with the falling dew ; 
Oft in fad accents figh’d each prompting ill, 
And taught wild oaks to pity and to fee! ; 
Till with defpair my heart rekindled burns, 
And all the anguith of my foul returns, 

‘ Then reftlefs to the fragrant meads I hie, 
Death in my face, diftraction in my eye ; 
There as reclin’d along the verdant plain, 
My grief renews her heart-wrung ftrains again, 
Lo! pitying Phebus finks, with forrow pale, 
And mournful night defcends upon the tale! 


‘ When tir’d, at length, my wrongs no more complain, 


And fighs are ftifled in obtufer pain ; 

When the deep fountains of my eyes are fpent, 
And fiercer anguish finks to difcontent ; 

Slow I return, and proftrate on my bed 

Bid the foft pillow lull my heavy head. 

But oh! when downy fleep its court renews, 
And fhades the foul with vifionary views, 
Illufive dreams to fan my flumb’ring fire, 

And wake the fever of intenfe defire, 

Prefent your fofter image to my fight, 

All warm with finiles, and glowing with delight ; 
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Gerrard’s Poevss, 


Gods! with what blifs I view thy darling charms, 
And ftrive to clafp thee melting in my arms !—= 
But ah! the fhade my empty grafp deceives ; 
And as it flits, and my fond foul bereaves, 
The tranfient flumbers ilip their airy chain, 
And give me back to all my woes again: 
‘There wrapt in floods ef grief I figh forlorn, 
‘The conftant greetings of unwelcome morn. 
But fhould cblivion reaffume her fway, 

And flumbers once more fteal my woes away ; 
When the thort flights of fancy intervene, 
Your much-lov’d image fills out every fcene. 
But now no more foft {miles your face adorn, 
Lo! o’er each feature broods deftrutiive fcorn. 
Suppliant in tears I urge my fuit again, 

Sullen you fland, and view me with difdain. 

I wake—glad nature hails returning day, 

And the wild fongiters chant their mattin-lay ; 
The fun in glory mounts the cryftal tky, 

And all creation is in {miles but I. 

Then, fink in death, my fenfes !—for in vain 
You ftrive to quench the phrenzy of your pain ; 


Break, break, tond heart !—her heart thou can’ not tame, 


Then take this certain triumph o’er thy flame. 
*Tis done !—the dread of future wrongs is paft— 
Lo! brittle paffion verges to its laft! 
*Tis done '—vain life’s illufive fcenes are o’er— 
Difdainful beauty fhakes her chains no more. 
Come, peaceful gloom, expand thy downy breaft, 
And foothe, O foothe me to eternal reft ! 
There huth my plaints, and gently lull my woes, 
Where one ftill itream of dull oblivion flows. 
No lab’ring breaft there heaves with torture’s throws, 
No heart confumes her daily hoard of woes ; 
No dreams of former pain the foul invade, 
Calmly fhe fleeps, a fad unthinking thade! 

‘ But e’er from thought my ftrug’ling foul is free, 
One lateft tear fhe dedicates to thee. 
She views thee on the brink of vain defpair, 
Beat thy big breaft, and rend thy flowing hair. 
Feels tort’ring love her fable deluge roll, 
Weigh down thy fenfes, and o’erbear thy foul. 
In vain your heart relents, in vain you weep, 
No lover wakes from his eternal fleep, 
Alas! I fee thy frantic fpirit rave, 
And thy laft breath expiring on my grave, 
Is this the fortune of thofe high-priz’d charms ? 
Ah! fpare them for fome worthier lover’s arms. 
And may thefe bodings ne’er with truth agree, 
May grief and anguifh be unknown to thee. 
May bitter mem’ry ne’er recount with pain, 
That e’er you frown’d, or I admir’d in vain, 


‘ No 
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‘ No more—my fpirit is prepar’d to fly, 
Supprefs’d my voice, and itiffen’d is my eye. 
Death’s {vimming fhadows intercept my view, 
Vain world, and thou relentlefs nymph, adieu !” 
What pleafes us the leaft in this collection is, the poem 
called the Beatific Vifion. Poetry may go beyond common 


facts, but ought never to go beyond common fenfe. 1 
° 
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Art. VI. Philsjsphical Tranfaétions, Vol. Lvitt. continued. 
See our laft Month’s Review. 


BoTANy. 


Article r1. 4 Letter from Fohn Ellis, Efq,; F.R.S. to the Pref 
dint, on the Succe/s of his Experiments for preferving Acorns for 
a whole Year without planting them, fo as to be in a State fit for 
‘egetation, with a View to bring over fome of the moft valuable 
Seeds from the Eaft Indies, to plant for the Benefit of our Ame- 
rican Colonies. 
HE Author having formerly failed in his attempts to 
preferve fome evergreen oak acorns and chefnuts in wax, 
throughout the feafon, in a ftate fit for vegetation, here relates 
the caufes of his difappointment ; which were, that the Spanifh 
chefnuts, as he afterwards found, had been kiln-dried (an ope- 
ration which is ufually performed upon them before exporta- 
tion) and the acorns were unfound: circumftances which he 
here mentions with a view of recommending to thofe perfons 
abroad, who may be intrufted with the profecution of this bene- 
ficial {cheme, a proper attention in the choice, and to the ftate, 
of the feeds which they may fend over for this purpofe. Some 
other failures in his former experiments he attributes to the 
too great heat of the melted wax poured over the feeds. He 
here particulaily defcribes his improved method, in which a 
{crupulous attention is paid to this circumftance, and relates 
the full fuccefs of it. A parcel of acorns, thus preferved in 
wax, having been delivered by the fecretary of the Royal So- 
ciety in December 1767, to Mr. William Aiton, botanic gar- 
dener to the princefs of Wa'es, were by him planted in pots, 
two of which were returned to the Royal Society in the 
March following, with the young oaks rifing in them to the 
height of four and fix inches. This experiment, the Author 
obferves, © if properly followed, may, in a few years, put us 
m poffefiion of the moft rare and valuable feeds, in a vegetating 
fate, from the remoteft parts ot the world, which in time may 
antwer the great end of the improvement and advancement of 
Our trade with our American colonies.’—There is the more reafon 
to hope that this method may be very extenfively profecuted, 
“swe tnd Mr, Aiton obferving in a letter to the Author, that 
‘ the 
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© the acorn is one of the worft of feeds to keep any time, out 

of the ground, from perifhing.’ 

Article 18. Croton Spicarum, nova Plante Species ex Ame. 
rica, quam Deferipticne ex icone illuftravit Petrus Jonas Ber gius, 
M. D. &e. &e. 

Article 31. An Account of fome Experiments, by Mr. Miller of 
Cambridge, on the fowing of Wheat. By William Weatfon, 
* U1. D. F.R.S. 

A plant which fprung from a fingle grain of the common red 
wheat, fown on the 2d of June 1766, was taken up on the 
8th of Auguft, and feparated into 18 parts, which were fepa- 
rately tranfplanted into a foil not very favourable to wheat. In 
September and OGober following, a fecond divifion was made, 

which produced 67 plants. T hefe being tranfplanted were, in 
the fpring, divided into 500, which being fet afrefh were fuf- 
fered to remain. By thefe manauvres 21,109 ears of wheat 
were produced from the fingle grain, fome fingle roots bearing 
upwards of 100 ears. The “number of grains is calculated to 
have been 576,840. The whole produce amounted to. three 

pecks and three-quarters of clear corn, which weighed 47 

pounds feven ounces: and yet the experiment appears not to 

have been pufhed to the utmoft ; as, from the event of a former 
trial, Mr, Miller concludes that the plants might very fafely 

have been once more divided, an1 thereby encreafed from 500 

to 2000. Half the ground was very much dunged, the other 

Ralf was not at all manured; but no difference was difcoverable 

either in the vigour or produce of the plants. 

Thefe experiments are undoubtedly Curious, as they exhibit, 
in a new point of view, the amazing foecundity of nature, 
when the obftacles to her prolific exertions are removed by 
art; and proper pabulum, and fuffiaient room, are provided 
for her numerous offspring: but whether they are ever likely 
to be profecuted with advantage, on a larger fcale, with 
a view to public utility, in agriculture, the Author does not 
pretend to conje@lure. ‘This matter may, he hopes, be better 
afcertained by a more extenfive trial now making by a gentle- 
man who affifted him in the former experiment ; he event of 
which he propoles to communicate to the Suc iety. 

Article 35. 4 Catalogue of the 50 Plants from Chelfea Garden, 
fer the Year 1767. “By William Hudjon, FL RS. Se. 

ZooroGcy. 
Article 14. An Account of the different Species of the Birds caiicd 
Pincuins, by Thomas Pennant, Efq,; F.R.S. 

A fpecies of this bird, new to naturalifts, is here deferibed 
and emia. from the fluffed fkin of one of them, brought 
over. from the Felkland ifles, off the ftraits of Magellan, ‘by 


Captain Macbride. It is very properly diftinguifhe od by the 
name 
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name of the Patagonian Pinguin; principally as it exceeds in 


lature (for its attitude is erect) the common Pinguins, with 


which it aflociates, as much as the gigantic Patagonians over- 
top the other inhabitants of that country. Thefe laft-mentioned 
perfonages, and this giant bird, we may obferve, agree too in 
the rarity, as well as in the fiatelineis, of their appearance. 
The prefent {pecimen of the Patagonian Pinguin meafures four 
feet three inches in length, and the bulk of its body appears to 
have been fuperior to that of a fwan; whereas the two other 
known fpecies of this bird equal only the duck and the goofe 
in fize. The plumage of this bird is ¢ the moft remarkable of 
all the feathered tribe, each feather lying over the other with the 
compactnefs of the fcales of fifh ;’ and its fhort wings have 
rather the appearance of fins, whofe office they perform in 
that element in which they chiefly live. Inthe breeding fea- 
fon, however, the birds of this genus live on fhore, where, 
from their fingular appearance and erect attitade, they have 
been compared by fome voyagers to pigmies, and by others to 
children with white bibs. 

We find a pleafant miftake here noticed, arifing from the 
corruption of a letter in the name of thefe birds. Penguin, in 
the Welfh tongue, it fecms, fignifies white head. From hence 
fome hopes have been entertained of tracing the fuppofed Britifh 
colony, faid to have migrated into America in 1170, under the 
aufpices of Madoc Gwineth *. Now unluckily the proper 
name of thefe birds is Pinguin (propter pinguedinem) and their 
heads unfortunately are //ack.—Never was poor Welfh etymo- 
logy fo compleatly demolithed ! 

Article 29. An Account of a particular Species of Cameleon, By 
James Parfons, M.D. F.R.S. 

With regard to this article it may be fufficient to obferve, 
that it contains an account of a non-defcript Cameleon, dif- 
fering from all the known fpecies. of that animal, particularly 
in the ftructure of the head. It is illuftrated with a drawing 
taken from the fpecimen in the collection of Mr. Millan. 

Mepicine and ANATOMY. 

Article 12. 4 Letter from Dr. Donald Monro, F.R.S, to Mat- 
thew Maty, M. D. Sec. R. 8. inclfing one from Mr. Farley of 
Antigua, on the good Effects of the Quaffi Root in fome Fevers. 
This root, which grows in the neighbourhood of Surinam, 

was recommended tc the notice of the public by Linnzus, in 

the fixth volume of his Amenitates Academica, in 1764, as 4 

fuccefsful remedy in malignant, remittent, and intermittent 

fevers. Mr. Farley, a practifer of phyfic in the ifland of 

Antigua, here relates two inftances of its efficacy, in cafes where 





* Powel. Hift. of Wales, p. 225. 
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the bark could not be retained in the patient’s ftomach, in 
whatever form it was exhibited. A decoétion of this rvot ins 
ftantly fupprefled the vomiting, and cured the patients. He 
has tried it, with equal fuccefs, in three or four cafes, in which 
there was a tendency to putrefaction, and where the bark like- 
wife could not be retained ; and has-fuccefsfully exhibited it in 
fevers, joined with the Rad. Serpent. Virgin. oblerving that it 
has this advantage over the bark, that it does not heat the pa- 
tient. We are forry to obierve, that we have now given the 
whole fubftance of this fhort and too uncircumftantial letter ; 
by the contents of which Dr. Monro hopes that phyficians may 
be excited * to make trials of this medicine, which feems tg 
promife to be of fo much ufe.’ 

Article 17. 4 fhort Account of the Manner of inoculating the Small 
Pox on the Coaft of Barbary, and at Bengal in the Eaft Indices, 
extracted froma Memur wnitten by the Rev. Mur. Chais at the 
Hasue. By M. Aloty, M.D. 8§.R.S. 

The refult of the Author’s enquiries on this fubje& is, that 
inoculation has bcen long practifed in the different ftates of 
Barbary, where it is performed by rubbing in the. variolous 
matter between the thumb and forefinger, in the fame manner 
as it is faid to have been performed among the common people 
in Wales in the laft century ; where too it has pafled under a 
fimilar name, that of buying the fmall pox. “The operation is 
faid to be generally fuccefsful, notwithftanding the heat of the 
climate and the bad management of the patients. We fay no- 
thing of the Bengal method, as the public have been for fome 
time in poflefion of Mr. Holwell’s particular account of it. 
Article 20. Ax Account of Inoculation in Arabia, in a Letter from 

Dr. Patrick Ruffel, Phyfician at Aleppo, to Alexander Rufel, 

M.D. FLR.S. Se. | 

The Author of this letter appears to have taken great pains 
to afcertain the antiquity, estent, and fuccefs of the practice of 
inoculation, in different parts of the Eaft. His brother here 
publifhes his account, both as a matter of curiofity, and witha 
view of removing the prejudices againft this operation which 
ftill fubfift in.European nations. The Author has’ traced this 
practice as pfevalent, from time immemorial, among the Arabs 
who frequent Aleppo, and likewife among the more eaftern 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Bazdat, Moufal, Baflora, and 
tre Defart; as wellas in Armenia, at Damafcus, and in Palettinet. 








+ It may be worth while to add that, in the laft volume of the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. we find M. 
Cordamine obferving that traces of this practice have been found 
among the common people in Denmark; in the county of Meeurs, 
in Weftphalia; in fome provinces of France, and lately in Sweden, 
as well as in Barbary and the Indies; always accompanied with fome 
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It appears, however, to have been a practice entirely confined 
to the people, and delivered down to them, by tradition, from 
their anceftors, as no mention, it is obferved, is made of it by 
Rhazes, Avicenna, cr any of the ancient Arabian medical 
writers known in Europe ; nor have any of the Author's learned 
Turkifh friends, who undertook the enquiry at his requeft, 
been able to find any traces of it in the works of the more mo- 
dern Arabian phyficians, hiftorians, or poets. It is in general 
performed by punctures made between the thumb and fore- 
finger, without any preparation ; and the difeate is faid to be 
always flight. 
Article 28. Two Medical Obfervations by Dr. Fofeph Benevuti, 
Phyfician at Lucca. Communicated to the late Prefident of the 
Royal Society, by Dr. Ch. Allioni of Turin, F. R. 8. and tran- 
fated from the Latin by Daniel Peter Layard, M. D. &c. 
Angelus Amadei, it feems, was taken ill of a malignant fever, 
on the gth day of which he became delirious, and continued fo 
during the roth night, when it was thought * he muft die foon.’ 
Early on the morning of the 1ith day, being in a {weat, and 
{till delirious, after fome altercations with the attendants, who 
prefled him to put on a dry fhirt, he obliges them all to quit 
the room; into which one of them entering an hour after- 
wards perceives that he is gone. Ai ftrict fearch is made for 
him two days ; and the people, we are informed, were of opi- 
nion that his difappearance was either the work of the devil, or 
had been effected by a miracle. Loath as we are to believe in 
modern miracles, or in the perfonal interpofition of the devil, 
exerted in wire-drawing the body of poor Angelus through the 
key-hole, we profefs we fhould not have known what to have 
thought of this ftrange matter, had not Dr. Jofeph Benevuti 
feafonably relieved us, by informing us that, for his part, he 
believes that he got out of the window, which was very lirtle 
elevated above the ground; in which belief we right gladly 
concur with him. Honeft Angelus is found alive, and freed 
from his fever, on the third day, in a hut at two miles ci- 
ftance, though he had paffed thither in his fhirt through the 
{now, with which the ground was at that time covered, and 
had, we are told, fwallowed a large quantity of it—after his 
delirium was over, we prefume, or indeed poffibly during his 
raving: but of the truth of this laft fuppofition no found proof 
can be given, unlefs we accept for fuch:the teftimony of the 
raving man himfelf. In fine, he is now reftored to his former 


health. 





va 


fuperftitious ceremonies, and in all thefe places going under the 
name of buying the fmall pox. He naturally enough iuppofes this 
practice to have been imported into all thefe countries, from the 
Eaft, at the time of the Crufades. 
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We have here given the whole fum and fubftance of this 
medical obfervation, as delivered down to us by the united 
care of three doétors of phyfic, and which has, befides, under. 
gone the fcrutifiy of the committee appointed by the Royal 
Society, for the reconfideration and felection of the papers 
sead before them which fhall be judged moft proper for publi- 
cation in their Tranfactions :—and yet we muft think, notwith- 
ftanding the imprimatur of thefe philofophical licenfers, that 
the prefent account might have appeared, with more propriety, 
as an article in a common news-paper (if it had been thought 
worthy of a place even there) than in its prefent creditable 
fituation. If this accident (for we can fcarce confider it in an 
other light,) is recorded here on account of its wonderfulnefs, 
there are few perfons, we believe, who could not furnith 
inftanees of furprifing recoveries in their own neighbourhood, 
equally marvellous. It is here given unaccompanied with the 
leaft hint of any theoretical or practical inference to be deduced 
from it. If we charitably fuppofe, however, that it was drawn 
up and publifhed with a view of fhewing the good effeéts of 
cold, in the fuppreffion or extinction of certain fevers, this 
fingle obfervation thus related, will afford a very weak fupport 
to that fyftem; as it is very difficult to determine, or even to 
gue{s, from this fingle and uncircumftantiated cafe, whether we 
fhould confider the event of it as a cure, or only as an efcape. 

Dr. Benevuti’s fecond obfervation contains an acccount of a 
man aged 30, whofe head ‘ is much larger than ufual.’ This 
perfon, on the ftoppage of a diarrhoea, at the age of fix, 
was feized with a palfy in his lower extremities. From that 
time, his head increafed yearly; but the * remainder of his body’ 
ceafed from growing. The circumference of his fcalp meafures 
thirty-feven inches and eight lines, Englifh meafure, and the 
length of his face twelve inches and three lines. Thefe mea- 
fures, we are carefully told, were taken by the Princefs 
Lambertini, (whofe health, the Author fails not to inform us, 
he had the care of) with her own hands, as well as by feveral 
of her attendants, who were of the party, on a vifit to this 
perfonage. Weare not told whether the princefs and her maids 
proceeded any further in the menfuration of this Lucquefe, In- 
deed, the * remainder of his body,’ and its diminutive and 
blafted members, at whofe expence his head grew thus unmerct- 
fully, probably by their tenuity, efcaped, or were not thought 
worthy of thefe ladies attention. ‘ He its quick,’ adds the 
Author, ¢ as to his underftanding, he talks,—[this is wonder- 
ful!—-but it would have been ftill more fo, had he had no head 
at all, inftead of a large head.—By the bye, what ftrange 
heads fome people have !] ¢ and has fo excellent a memory, that 


he feldom or never forgets what he may have read in , 
ts 
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Dr. John Bulwer, and Benivenius, [fee Monthly Review 
for September, 1768, p. 219.] were they now in being, would 
highly prize this laft remark, as confirming their opinion, that 
an extenfive memory depends on a capacious pate. James, the 
famous thief, recorded by the latter, had not room to lodge 
the ideas of his paft whippings, within the limits of his fcanty 
brain-pan ; whereas in the roomy cranium of the prefent fub- 


ject, anew idea does not thruft out any of the old tenants, 


but they are all lodged at their eafe, and forthcoming on oc- 

cafion. 

Article 34. 4n Account of the lymphatic Sy/tem in Birds, by Mr. 
William Hewfon, Reader in Anatomy. Ina Letter to William 
Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. 

Former phyfiologifts have never been able to difcover the 
laéteals, or any traces of the lymphatic f;ftem in birds, altho’ 
thefe veflels, together with the lymphatic glands of the mefen- 
tery, have been eafily traced in the fmallett quadrupeds. They 
have therefore fuppofed that abforption is carried on in thefe 
animals by the branches only of the common veins. Notwith- 
ftanding the tranfparency and colourlefs nature of the chyle in 
birds, which .feem to have kept the veflels containing it fo lon 
concealed, the Author of this paper has here compleatly de- 
monftrated their exiftence, and has given an exact delineation 
of their appearance, in a goofe. He has had the fame fuccefs 
in difcovering the lymphatic fyftem in one of the amphibious 
animals, the turtle ; and, fince the delivery of this paper to the 
Royal Society, has even traced it in fifh. From the confidera- 
tion of the extenfivenefs of this fyftem, which is found in man, 
in quadrupeds, birds, amphibious animals, and fifhes, he is 
inclined to be of opinion with the great anatomift to whom this 
account is addrefled, ‘ that the lymphatics are the only abfor- 
bents *.? At leaft the argument drawn by the moft learned 
and acute phyfiologift of the prefent age, in favour of abforp- 
tion being performed in quadrupeds by the common veins, from 
the fuppofed abfence of the lymphatic fyftem in birds, amphi- 
bious animals, and fifhes, lofes by thefe difcoveries one of its 
confiderable fupports. 

After this fhort fummary of the contents of this article, we 
cannot take our leave of it without declaring that we fhould 
have perufed this account of the Author’s difcoveries with much 
more complacency, had he not, as is ufual in refearches of this 
nature, arrived at them by means which muft fhock the fenfi- 
bility of almoft every man who is not grown abfolutely callous 
about the precordia, in the habitual profecution of fimilar in- 
quirics, upon living animals.—A young and very lean goofe, 
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* Vide Hunter’s Medical Commentaries, chap. v. 
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well fed indeed juft three or four hours before the experiment, 
is fixed upon a table: its abdomen is opened, while it is yet 
alive, anda ligature is pafled round its mefenteric veflels, as 
near the roct of the mefentery as poffible.—But we will not 
{tain our page any further. The calls of hunger, and other 
confiderations, reconcile men to the 4illing of animals for food: 
but the philofobica! hunger of the anatomift or phyfiologift, 
however craving, furely gives him no right to torture them; 
particularly in cafes where-the profpect of utility, to fay the beft 
of it, is exceedingly diftant and problematical. What myriads: 
of innocent brutes have experienced ‘all poffible kinds and de- 
erees of torture, in order that the various fenfibility and irri- 
tability of the different parts of animal bodies might be afcer- 
tained by phyfiologifts; who, while they were cutting, velli- 
cating, and burning the nerves of brutes, feem intirely to have 
forgot that they had any ! So infatiable and encroaching is this 
{cientific appetite, that we fometimes think it is happy for us 
al] that the laws protect the mefenteries of his majefty’s good 
fubjeéts from the knives, hooks, and ligatures of thefe keen 
inquirers; who, no doubt, frequently caft a wifhful eye to- 
wards our abdomens, and long to be exercifing their fcalpels and 

incers on their contents +. The lucklefs cur, and the harm- 
bets goofe, unhappily have no other protection than that which 
they derive from our knowledge of the feelings which they 
poflefs congenial to our own, and that fympathetic fenfibility 
implanted by nature in the human breaft; but which, unfor- 
tunately for them, appears to be deadened or totally extin- 
guifhed in the breafts of thefe inquirers, by the love of famey 
the ardor of difcovery, and the rage of philofophical curiofity ; 
the moft fuccefsful efforts of which are never likely to afford 
an adequate compenfation for the immenfe fums of animal mi- 
fery produced by them. 


= 





+ This fufpicion of ours is by no means extravagant, as we could 
prove from the writings of fome of thefe gentlemen, who have 
iomewhat incautioufly, and rather impolitically, owned how far their 
curiofity, with regard to certain contefted points, has carried them, 
even it the human fubjed. We shall produce only one inftance: a 
perfon having had all the tendons of his hand laid bare by accident, 
Monf. F——- feized the glorious opportunity which prefented itfelf 
of trying whether, and how far, the human tendons are fenfible ;— 
a queftion which has been itrongly litigated among the phyfiologiits. 
He pinched the naked tendons with a forceps: he next very nearly 
pertorated them with a probe; and at laft, went fo far as to try the 
effects of the cauftic oil of vitriol upon them. The patient, doubt- 
jefs, was unacquainted with the drift of thefe curious mauzauvres, and, 
we are told, did not fuffer from them. —’Twas fortunate :—but furely 
this was corio humano ludere with a vengeance! 
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Art. VII. Experiments and Obfervations on Eleétricity. Made 
at Philadelphia in America by Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. 
¥.R.S. To which are added, Letters and Papers on Phi- 
lofophical Subjeéts. The whole corrected, methodized, im- 
proved, and now firft collected into one Volume, and illuf- 
trated with Copper-plates. 4to. 10s. 6d. Henry. 1769. 


HE philofophical papers and letters contained in this ex- 

cellent colie€iion, and which are, in general, arranged 
merely in the order of their dates, without regard to the nature 
of the various fubjects treated in them, may be divided into 
three clailes. Under the firft we may place the Experiments and 
Obfervations on Elecricity, which are mentioned in the firft part 
of the title, and were originally publifned, in the form of letters 
to the late Mr. Collinfon, between the years 1751 and 1754. 
The philofophical world have been too long acquainted with 
the merit of thefe jultly celebrated publications to require, at 
this time, any character of them from us. The light thrown 
by them cn a new and extenfive branch of phyfical {cience has 
already diffufed itfelf throughout Europe ; where the experi- 
ments and obfervations of Dr. Franklin conftitute the principia 
of electricity, and form the bafis of a fyftem equally fimple and 
profound. Thefe letters amount to nearly a third part of the 
work now before us. To this fourth edition the Author has 
added fome explanatory notes, as well as others, in which, 
with the moft laudable and f{crupulous punctuality, he fpecifies 
the particular hints and experiments for which he was indebted 
to his philofophical afieciates in America, whom he names. 
Thefe acknowledgments, however, are neither numerous or 
important enough to produce any confiderable diminution of the 
Author’s fame as a philofopher. 

Under the fecond clafs we may place a few papers which’ have 
been formerly publifhed, either in feparate pamphlets, in the 
Philofophical ‘Tranfactions, or in different periodical pubtica- 
tions. Among thefe is a defcription of the Author’s * news 
invented Penfylvania fire-places,’ firtt publifhed by him in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1745. In this excellent paper, after fhew~ 
ing the difadvantages attend.*z all the methods of warming 
rooms, then in ule, the Author particularly defcribes, deli- 
neates, and fhews, the advantages of this new conftruction ; 
by means of which a room is equally warmed in every part of 
it, at a {mall expence of fuel, principally by heated air which 
is Continually puliing into it through apertures made in an air- 
box, or cavity behind the fire, to the amount of near ten buar- 
rels in an hour, by eflimation. The air, thu: heated, receives 
NO noxious impregnation either from the fuel, or the metal of 
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the ftove ; and, as it is continually changed, is preferved fweet 
and ‘wholefome as well as warm. 

The Authar’s ¢ obfervations concerning the increafe of mankind, 
the peopling of countries, &c.’ which were written in Penfylvania 
in the year 1751, are here likewife republifhed ; and are fol- 
lowed, in that part of the work which coniifts only of original 
publications, by a letter from a friend on the fame fubjed, 
who, with great acutenefs, difcufles the queftion, how far the 
numbers of a people, and their political profperity in general, 
are influenced by manners and the arts, or by their moral and 
mechanical habits. The third and laft paper which falls under 
this clafs (we omit the mention of a few papers of lefs confe- 
quence) is intitled, Phyfical and meteorological chfervations, con- 


jeélures, and fuppofitions. We fhould dwell with pleafure on this 


collection of philofophical aphorifms, on the nature and caufe 
of evaporation, the production of winds, &c. had it not, fome 
years ago, been prefented to the public in the 55th volume of 
the Philofophical Tranfa@tions for the year 1765. 

The remaining papers and letters, which conftitute the largeft 
half of this volume, are now publifhed for the firft time, and 
are the fruits of the Author’s correfpondence with feveral of his 
ingenious friends, on a great variety of philofophical fubjeds, 
A few indeed of the letters were read fome years ago, at dif- 
ferent meetings of the Royal Society; but the Author having 
particularly requefted that they might not be printed, none of 
them were inferted in the Tranfactions, as he had, at that 
time, formed a defign of revifing them, and of purfuing fome 
of the inquiries fartint: Finding, however, no likelihood of 
having fufficient leifure for that purpole, * he has at length,’ 
as we are told in a-note, © been induced, imperfect as they 
are, to permit thcir publication ; as fome of the hints they con- 
tain may poflibly be ufeful to others in their philofophical re- 
fearches.">—There are not many philofophical writers, we ap- 
hend, who can fufter fo little by appearing in an undrefs before 
the public, as our Author. In the fame artlefs, unaffeéted garb 
were his firft and great difcoveries in eleétricity prefented to 
the philofophical world, who will receive the moft imperfect 
fuggeftions, or even the whimfies of genius, if fuch are to be 
found in this work, with pleafure, efpecially when they are 
prefented in the fimple, familiar, and unafluming manner fo 
peculiar ta Dr. Franklin. mee 

Out of the great variety of curious matter contained in this 
work, we fhall firft feleét, and take particular notice of, fome 
propofed improvements of the Author’s apparatus for preferving 
buildings from the danger cf lightning. Thefe improvements 
have been principally indicated by fome phenomena which — 
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been obferved in houfes furnifhed with rods for this purpofe, en 
which the lightning has fallen. ¢ In the conftruétion of an in- 
frument fo new, and of which we coud have fo little expe- 
rience, it is rather lucky, the Author obferves, ‘ that-we 
fhould, at firft, be fo near the truth as we feem to be, and 
commit fo few errors.’ We fhall collect and abridge, from 
the different parts of this work, the moft eflential particulars 
relating to this fubject, fo interefting to electricians and philo- 
fophers, and which too may be thought a matter of no {mall 
importance, by many who do not confider it in a philofophical 
view: for although, to ufe the Author’s own words, * the 
mifchiefs done by lightning are not fo frequent here’ as in Ame- 
rica, and though * thofe who calculate chances may perhaps 
find that,zone death (or the deftrution of one houfe) in a hun- 


~ dred thoufand happens from that caufe, and that therefore it is 


{carce worth while to be at any expence to guard againft it ;— 
yet, in all countries, there are particular fituations of build- 
ings more expofed than others to fuch accidents, and there are 
minds fo ftrongly imprefled with the apprehenfion of them, as 
to be very unhappy every time that any thunder is within their 
hearing :—it may therefore be proper to render this little piece 
of new knowledge as general and as well underftood as pof- 
fible, fince to make us /afe is not all its advantage ; it is fome 
to make us ea/y.’ 

Mr. Weft’s houfe at Philadelphia was evidently fecured from 
receiving damage by a ftroke of lightning, which melted the 
point of his conducting rod ; gave his clerk, who was leaning 
againft the wall of a patlour, on the outfide of which the con- 
ductor pafled, a fmart electric fhock in that part of his body 
which touched the wall ; and was feen diffufing itfelf over the 
pavement of the ftreet (which was then wet with rain) to the 
diftance of two or three yards from the foot of the conductor, 
the lower end of which was fixed to a ring in the top of an iron 
ftake that was driven about four or five feet into the earth, 
which was at that time, the Author fuppo‘es, very dry under- 
neath the pavement. From this laft circumftance he infers 
the neceffity of finking the rod deeper, or at leaft till it comes 
into contact with water or moift earth, adapted to receive 
and convey away the electric fluid. ‘The Author gives another 
reafon for finking the lower end of the rod to a confiderable 
depth, and alfo for turning it outwards, under ground, to fome 
diftance from the foundation, as the water dripping from the 
eaves, and falling near the foundation, may fometimes foak 
down fo far as to come near the end of the rod, while the earth 
furrounding it is dry ; for it is now found that by the eledtrie 
thock water is exploded or blown into an elaftic vapour, by the 
immenfe expanfive force of which the foundation may be endan~ 
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gered. Father Beccaria firft made, or at leaft publifhed, o}. 
fervations on the explofion of water, by the action of the elec. 
tric fluid *, which have fince been verified by Dr. Franklin, who 
fent a charge through an empty glafs tube, which fuftained jt 
without injury; but which, being filled with water, was fhattered 
to pieces and driven all about the room, where, however, no 
traces of the water could be difcovered. ‘That it was diffipated 
into vapour the Author feems to have put out of doubt, by the 
following curious experiment : he filled a fimilar tube with ink, 
and placed it on a clean fheet of paper, on which, after the 
explofion, by which the tube was burft, he could neither find 
any moifture, nor even the leaft ftain from the ink. Trees 
have, by lightning, been reduced into fine fplinters like a 
broom ; an effect which the Author fuppofes to proceed from 
the watry fluid contained in their numerous fap veflels being 
fuddenly expanded into vapour. ‘To the explofion of water, 
likewife, running or lodging in the joints or cracks in walls, he 
attributes much of the damage which buildings fometimes fuffer 
from lightning. 

Although the Author, in the infancy of this difcovery, rea- 
foning from analogy, had fuppofed that even {mall wires might 
fafely conduét a flafh of lightning to the earth ; and though Mr, 
Welt’s conductor, formed of nail rods not much above one quarter 
of an inch thick, conveyed the lightning to the ground, without 
any other damage than melting two or three inches of the flen- 
der, pointed, brafs wire, which terminated the upper part of the 
apparatus ; yet, from fome accounts received from Carolina, and 
here related, there is reafon, he thinks, to prefume that § larger 
rods may fometimes be neceflary, at leaft for the fecurity of the 
condudior itfelf, which, when too fma'], may be deftroyed in exes 
cuting its office, though at the fame time it preferves the houfe,’ 
It appears likewife, from one of thefe relations, to be an eflen- 
tial circumftance to the perfection of this inftrument, that the 
rod fhould be perfectly continuous or of one piece, where that 
is practicable, or, at leaft, that the ends of each rod fhould be 
confined in clofe contact with each other, either by fcrews or 
otherwife. In letter goth, a very judicious and diftin& account 
is given by Mr. Mayne of South Carolina, of the effects of a 
violent flafh of lightning on his conduéting apparatus, which 
is accompanied by feveral inftructive reficQlions of the Author, 
We fhall relate the moft material particulars. 

Mr. Mayne’s rods, which were fixed to the outfide of his 
chimney, appear to have been of a fufficient thicknefs, fome- 
what above half an inch in diameter ; but they were connected 
to each other only by hooks turned at the ends of each rod, 
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the loweft of which entered the earth to the depth of about three 
feet, in a perpendicular direction, ‘The principal effects of the 
explofion were thefe : the brafs- pointed wires at the top of the 
apparatus, which were elevated only fix or feven inches aboye 
the chimney, were diffipated or melted: the rods were un- 
hooked, and fome iron ftaples ftarted, by which they were held 
to the chimney ; neverthelefs they conducted the lightning 
without any injury to themfelves, except that the infide of each 
hook was fuperficially melted ; and without any damage to the 
chimney, till the lightning arrived at the foundation of it, 
which was fhattered almoft quite round, where feveral bricks 
were likewife torn out. On one fide it plowed up feveral fur- 
rows in the earth fome yards in length, tore up the hearth in 
feveral places, and did fome flight mifchief in the neighbour- 
hood of the fireplace. 

The deficiencies in the apparatus, indicated by thefe pheno- 
mena were, firft, that the pointed wires were not fufficiently 
elevated above the chimney, to prevent a ftroke, or to draw off 
the electric fluid fiently, or without an explofion. To havea 
chance of anfwering this intention, which, (if we may judge 
from our experiments made on a fmaller fcale) may in fome 
inftances be effe€ted, they ought to have reached five or fix feet 
above the higheft part of the building. The fecond defect was 
that, the rods being bent round into hooks, the fpace of contact 
between their extremities was fo fmall, that the large torrent 
of electrical matter, confined in thefe narrow ftraits, melted 
the metal, and, as generally happens in fuch cafes, partly ex- 
ploded it; and, by this violent action of the electric matter, or 
perhaps merely by its repulfive power, the rods were unhooked 
or feparated from each other; neverthelefs they performed their 
fun&ion of conduéting this immenfe quantity of the eledtric 
fluid (which muft probably have rent fo imperfect a conductor 
as the chimney itfelf from top to bottom) with perfect fafety to 
the whole building, till the lightning arrived at the extremity 
of the rod near the foundation. And here we find the princi- 
pal defeét of this apparatus. “The rod not being carried to a 


Tuffcient diftance from the foundation, nor low enough to ar- 


rive at water, or a fufficient quantity of moift earth, the elec- 
tric fluid, accumulated near its lower end, quitted the rod near 
the furface of the earth, and, dividing itfelf in fearch of other 
paflages, produced the effects above-mentioned. On the whole, 
the Author, on very good grounds, concludes, that the houfe 
and its inhabitants were faved by the rod, and that, ‘ if. it had 
been made of one piece, and had been funk deeper in the earth, 
or had entered the earth at a greater diftance from the founda- 
tion, the mentioned fmal]] damages (except the melting of the 
points) would not have happened.’ 
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In letter 60th, the Author takes proper notice of the incon. 
fequential manner in which the Abbé Nollet reafons againtt 
the utility of metalline conductors, in his paper on that fyb. 
ject, publifhed in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences for the year 1764. The Abbé cautions people not to 
depend fo far on the benediction which has been beftowed on 
church b<lls as to ring them during a thunder ftorm, © leaf 
the lightning, in its way to the earth, fhould be condued 
down to them by the bell ropes, which, as the Author obferves, 
are but bad conductors; and yet is againft fixing metal rods on 
the outfide of the fteeple, which are known to be much better 
conductors, and which it would certainly choofe to pafs in, 
rather than in dry hemp.” The Reader may find fome ftric. 
tures of our own on this Memoir, by turning to our Appendix 
to the 38th vol. p.575. On this occafion the Author obferves 
that it appears, during a courfe of more than 12 years expe- 
rience, that among the great number of houfes furnifhed with 
iron rods in America, ¢ feveral have been evidently preferved 
by their means ; while a number of houfes, churches, barns, 
fhips, &c. in different places, unprovided with rods, have been 
ftruck and greatly damaged, demolifhed, or burnt :’—and fure 
ther, that, in all the inftances yet known of houfes ftruck by 
lightning, which have been provided with rods, the lightning 
has conftant!y pitched down upon the point of the rod, and has 
never attacked any other part of the building. 

This letter of the Author’s is introduced by the following 
extract from a letter of J. Winthrop, Efq; profeffor of natural 
philofophy at Cambridge, in New-England, dated January 6, 
1768, which we recommend to the perufal of the inhabitants 
of St. Bride’s, London. 

¢ ] have read, fays the profeflor, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, the account of the effects of lightning on St. Bride’s 
fteeple. °Tis amazing to me that, after the full demonftration 
you had given of the identity of lightning and of electricity, and 
the power of metalline conductors, they fhould ever think of 
repairing thar fteeple without fuch condu¢tors. How aftonith- 
ing is the force of prejudice, even in an age of fo much know- 
ledge and free enquiry !’ 

Philofophy, we fear, in vain lifts up her ftill-and gentle 
voice, and unavailingly calls out acrofs the Atlantic, at this 
time, to thefe inhabitants of the patriotic ward of Farringdon 
W ithout.—Deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm fhe never 
fo wifely, thefe watchful guardians and fupporters of the rights 
of a great nation are at prefent, we apprehend, too much 
occupied to liften to the fmall concerns of their parifh, or to 
attend to the well being of a fteeple. In our review of Dr. 
Prieftley’s Hiftory of Eledtricity, animated with a defire of 
guarding 
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uarding this beautiful ftructure from that deftruétion with 
which, either from its fituation, or from other caufes, it feems 
to be peculiarly threatened, we conveyed to their notice, and 
endeavoured to fecond, the ingenious Author’s tacit and gentle 
reproof on this fubjeQ ; and afterwards [ Appendix to 38th vol. 
p. 570.) briefly ftated, in general, the propriety of providing 
a paflage for the thunderbolt, through thofe media which it moft 
affets. ‘The tremendous aétivity of this matter can only be 
counteracted or evaded, on two principles; that of reffing its 
paflage by non-conductors, or of giving way to it, by providing 
proper fubftances to conduét it to the earth. Now as churches 
and houfes cannot be conftructed of glafs or amber, but of 
ftones and mortar, and other imperfectly refifling materials, fe- 
curity againft its ravages can only be obtained by adopting the 
principle of on-refiftance, in the moft unlimited extent. We 
beg pardon of thefe patriotic fpirits for inculcating fuch feem- 
ingly flavifh doctrines ; but we beg leave to remind them that 
atriots and placemen fhould equally fubmit, with a good grace, 
to phyfical neceffity. We would appeal even to their dauntlefs 
alderman himielf, who has fo ftrenuoufly refifted the thunder 
bolts of minifterial power, whether they ought not to yield the 
moft implicit paffive obedience to this cele/lial meffenger; who, 
though he comes armed with all the terrors of a general war- 
rant, will execute it peaceably and inoffenfively if he meets 
with no refiftance.—Too lay afide all metaphor and allufion, and 
to fpeak to the comprehenfion of every inhabitant who pays 
fcot and lot in the parifh of St. Bride’s [for tho’ all of them un- 
doubtedly, to a man, are politicians, they may not all be phi- 
lofophers and eke€tricians} we would recommend to their con- 
fideration whether, as they provide fpouts to convey away the 
rain which falls upon their church, they fhould not provide a 
channel likewife to carry off the electricity.—And when the 
goodly fabric of the Britifh conftitution (which, they tell us, is 
become crazy all on a fudden) fhall, through the care of thefe 
ever-attentive, and now particularly apprehenfive citizens, have. 
undergone a thorough reparation, we hope they will caft an 
eye towards the grievous ftate of their defencelefs fteeple. 

That we may leave nothing effential relating to this fubje& 
unnoticed, we fhall obferve, that although no reafonable doubt 
can ‘now be entertained with regard to the power here afcribed 
to metalline conductors, yet a kind of fchifm has arifen among 
eleGricians concerning the beft form of conftruction of the up- 
per part of the apparatus : fome recommending its terminating 
in a knob inftead of a point, on a fuppofition that the points in- 
vite the.ftroke. ¢ It is true, the Author obferves, that points 
draw electricity at greater diftances in the gradual filent way’ 
(which is, in fa&, one of their advantages) * but knobs will 
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draw, at the greateft diftance, a firoke.’ He proves this by 
an eafy and conclufive experiment made with a charged Leyden 
vial, the wire of which will not /rike into a pointed body 
connected with its outfide, unlefs the latter be brought much 
nearer to it, than a knob requires to be, to produce the fame 
effect. Points likewife, he obferves, tend to repel the fragments 
of an eleétrified cloud ; while knobs actually invite, or draw 
them nearer; as the Author long ago proved by an ingenious 
experiment made with an electrified fleece of cotton, reprefenting 
a cloud ; which was repelled, or driven upwards on prefenting 
a pointed body underneath it, and attracted downwards, on the 
approach of a blunt body. 

In the 32d letter, the Author gives an account of an expe- 
riment made with the late Dr. Hadley of Cambridge, on the 
cold produced by evaporation, in which the effects were greater 
than any which we have yet feen defcribed. The ball of a 
thermometer was repeatedly and alternately wetted with Ether, 
and blown upon with a bellows to quicken the evaporation; 
by which means the included liquor defcended from fixty-five 
degrees, the heat of the air at that time, down to feven ; that is, 
twenty-five degrees below the freezing-point; its bulb, at the 
end of the experiment, being covered near one-fourth of an inch 
thick with ice, proceeding either from water mixed with the 
Ether, or from the breath of the affiftants. 

From hence the Author infers the poffibility even of freezing 
a man to death on a warm fummer’s day, if he were to ftand in 
a paflage through which the wind blew brifkly, and were to be 
frequently wetted with this inflammable fpirit. At leaft, there 
is little room to doubt, that it is in confequence of this frigorific 
property of evaporating fluids, that the tender leaves of plants 
are, by their increafed tranfpiration, kept cool, and protected 
from the {corching rays of the fun; and that, from this caufe, 
the heat of the human body rifes very little higher in the hotteft 
climates, (where the fun raifes the thermometer feveral degrees 
above that of the blood) than in the more temporate or even 
cold ones. ‘The Author gives an inftance, in his own perfon, 
of the coolnefs produced by fweating, or animal evaporation 
in the human body, when breathing an air, or furrounded by 
bodies, hotter than itfelf; from whence it may be concluded, 
that the body of a dead man, expofed to thefe exceffive heats, 
would be hotter than that of aliving man; though, on account 
of the moifture contained in it, there can be little doubt that 
it would be cooler than the dry earth expofed to the fame 
heat. 

This fingular property of evaporating fluids, though only 
Jately taken notice of by philofophers, has long, as the Author 
obferves, been ulefully applied in the eaft, to the cooling of eo 
(when 
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(when carried on the backs of camels travelling over the dry 


defarts in that hot climate) by means of wet woollen cloths 


wrapped round the flafks containing it. A curious inftance is 
likewife given, which fhews, that our common failors had fome 
notion of this property, or at leaft applied it to ufe. Being at 
fea, when a youth, the Author obferved one of them, during a 
calm in the night, § often wetting his finger in his mouth, and 
then holding it up in the air, to difcover, as he faid, if the air had 
any motion, and from which fide it came; and this he expected 
to do, by finding one fide of his finger grow fuddenly cold,’ 
(evidently from the increafed evaporation caufed by the others 
wife imperceptible breath of air blowing on that fide,) * and 
from that quarter he fhould !ook for the next wind.— Natural 
knowledge might undoubtedly be confiderably enriched, if phi- 
lofophers would oftener condefcend to attend to feveral fimple pha- 
nomena, and popular practices and obfervations, by which the 
fecret operations of nature may fometimes be as fuccefsfully 
dete@ed, as by the more complex and operofe experiments of 
the philofopher. Had an electrician, for inftance, lived in the 
neighbourhood of the caftle of Duino *, where from time im- 
memorial it has been cuftomary to draw {parks from a pike 
planted on the baftions, on the approach of a thunder ftorm, 
he might, though pofiefled of a very {mall portion of our Au- 
thor’s fagacity, have anticipated him in his great and important 
difcovery of the identity of lightning and the electric matter. 
Many fimilar inftances might be produced. 

We fhall clofe this article for the prefent, by an account of 
a philofophical inftrument, which the Author met with in 
Germany; the fingular phenomena of which may amufe the 
curious, and afford matter for fpeculation to the philofopher. 
It confifts of a glafs tube, about eight inches long, having a 
hollow ball of near an inch diameter at one end, and one of an 
inch and half at the other, hermetically fealed, and half filled 
with water, If the fma'ler ball be held in the hand, and the 
other be a little elevated above the level, a conftant fucceffion of 
large bubbles is feen proceeding from the lower ball to the upper. 
* Mr. Nairne, an ingenious artift-here,’ adds the Author, ¢ has 
made a number of them from mine, and improved them ; for his 
are much more fenfible than thofe I brought from Germany +. 
~—I bored a very {mall hole through the wainfcot in the feat of 
my window, thro’ which a little cold air conftantly entered, while 








* See Appendix to the Monthly Review, vol. xxxvifi. p. 575. 
tT In Mr. Nairne’s improved inftrument, the connecting tube is much 
fmaller, and the balls lerger, and are turned up at right angles to it. 
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ted end againft this hole, and the bubbles from the other end 
which was in a warmer fituation, were continually paffing, day 
and night, to the no fmall furprife of even philofophical 
fpectators.’ Thefe, and fome other appearances in this inftru. 
ment, the Author fays, puzzled him much. He found, however, 
that the fpace not filled with water was alfo free from air, “and 
either filled with a fubtile invifible vapour, continually rifing 
from the water, and extremely rarefiable by the leaft heat at 
one end, and condenfable again by the leaft coolnefs at the 
other ; or it is the very fluid of fire itfelf, which parting from 
the hand, pervades the glafs, and by its expanfive force depreffes 
the water, till it can pafs between it and the glafs, and efcape 
to the other end, where it gets through the glafs again into the 
air. I am rather inclined to the firft opinion, but doubtful 
between the two.’ 

The ingenious Author will not, we apprehend, fluctuate 
between thefe two opinions, nor will hefitate to prefer the firf, 
when he confiders that it has been afcertained by experiments 
made by Mufchenbroeck *, and others, that water (and other 
fluids) placed in the fame circumftances with that contained in 
this inftrument, that is, 7 vacuo, will, in a fmall degree of 
heat, part with an elaftic {team or vapour, in a fufficient quan- 
tity to produce the phenomena above mentioned ; and which, 
on coming into contact with the upper and cooler ball, will 
be inftagtly converted into water, lofe its elafticity, and 
thereby its power of refifting the fucceffive formation and ex- 
panfion of frefh vapour in the lower and warmer ball. Further, 
if one of the balls in Mr, Nairne’s inftrument be held for fome 
time in the hand, nearly in an horizontal pofition, or rather with 
its farther end fomewhat depreffed, the bubbles will ceafe to rife 
in the farther ball, when that held in the hand is become per- 
fe&tly dry within; and confequently incapable of furnithing 
any more vapour; but their appearance will be fuddenly and 
brifkly renewed on grafping any part of the connecting tube 
where there is the leaft perceptible moifture. It may be worth 
while juft to mention one of the obfervations, which we have 
made on this inftrument, and which is not noticed by the 
Author. When the bubble in the little ball of the German 


“inftrument is very fmall, if the tube be held between a finger 


and a thumb, and the inftrument be gently fhook backwards 
and forwards in the direction of its length, an acute found will 
be heard at each downward ftroke, as if the ball were fmartly ' 
ftruck by a folid piece of flint or glafs. This phanomenon may 
with fome degree of plaufibility, be attributed to the known 
hardnefs of the particles of water ftriking the glafs in a medium 
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* Introductio ad Philof. Natural. tom. 2. § 1473, et alibi. 
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nearly void of refiftance ; but if the bal! contains a large bubble, 
the found will be dull, as if produced by a blow given witha 
Jump of foft clay; and yet no found will be heard, if the ball 
be perfectly full, though it be ever fo ftrongly agitated. 

But one of the moft fingular phenomena of this inftrument, 
mentioned by the Author, remains to be told. When the 
liquor has been all forced into the upper ball of Mr. Nairne’s 
improved inftrument, it begins to boil, as it were, by the 
vapour paffing up through it. At that very inftant a /udden 
coldnefs is felt in the ball held in the hand. [The fame will be 
obferved on fuddenly inverting the German inftrument.]—‘ A 
curious experiment this, fays the Author, firft obferved and fhewit 
me by Mr. Nairne. There is fomething in it fimilar to the old 
obfervation, I think mentioned by Arifotle, that the bottom of 
a boiling pot is not warm; and perhaps it may help to explain 
that fact, —if indeed it be a faéct.’ 

The truth of this laft obfervation does not reft on the fole 
authority of Ariffotle. We have often grimed our fingers in 
making the experimentum teaketthanum, as it has been ludicroufly 
called, whigk is one of thofe popular and homely obfervations, 
than’ thro the ftatelinefs of philofophy, has been in a 
great meafure overlooked, or at leaft never yet fatisfaorily 
accounted for *; thougl. it furnifhes a moft violent exception 
to the commonly received theories relating to the diffufion of 
heat. By the bye, it has poffibly been neglected by your 
writers of fy{tems, for that very reafon. In this experiment,— 
if we may be allowed to dignify it by that name,—the upper fur- 
face of a thin plate of metal has been for many hours in con- 
tact with water heated to 212 degrees, while its under furface 
has, during the fame time, been expoled to red-hot coals heated 
to 600 degrees, or to fuch a heat as would at leaft melt lead; 
and yet at the inftant of its removal from the fire, and 
undoubtedly while upon it, it is poflefied of a degree of heat 
fcarce fenfibly greater than that of the human hand, probably 
not much above 100 degrees. The laft mentioned phexomensn 
of the German inftrument throws fome light upoa this expe- 
riment : for there is great reafon to fuppole that the fenfations 
excited in both cafes are the effects of evaporation; by which 
operation, as has already been obferved, a contiderable degree 
of cold is produced in the body fuftaining the evaporating fluid, 
and that, in proportion to the brifkneis or celerity of the eva- 
poration. 


Gu 





* The reader may fee M. Homberg’s atcempt to folve this praeno- 
meng inthe Hifivire del Acad. R, de Sciences pour Panne 1703, p- 29- 
Lait. de Hollanae. 
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A practical and ufeful application feldom efcapes our Auther, 
who never lofes fight of the cui bono ? even in experiments which 
appear, at firft fight, matters of mere curiofity. The pheno- 
mena of this little inftrument accordingly give rife to the follow- 
ing refle&tions, with which we fhall! terminate this article : 

¢ Perhaps, fays the Author, the obfervations on thefe little 
jaftruments may. fuggeft and be applied to fome beneficial ufes, 
It has been thought that water reduced to vapour by heat, 
was rarefied only 14,000 times ; and on this principle our 
engines for raifing water by fire are {aid to be conftruéted. But 
if the vapour fo much rarefied from water, is capable of being 
itfelf ftill farther rarefied to a boundlefs degree, by the appli- 
cation of heat to the veflels, or parts of vefiels, containing the 
vapour, (as at firft itis applied to thofe containing the water,) 
perhaps a much greater power may be obtained with little 
additional expence. Poffibly too, the power of eafily moving. 
water from one end to the other of a moveable beam ({ufpended 
in the middle like a f{cale-beam,) by a fmall degree of heat, 
may be applied advantageoufly to fome other mechanical 


purpotes.” 
[To be concluded in another article.} B--y, 


Art. VIII. Wifcellanies. By John Armftrong, M.D. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 7s. Cadell. 1770. 


HE firft of thefe volumes contains the Art of preferving 
Healih, a Poem, which, on acccunt of the reputation it 
has fo juftly acquired, precludes all criticifm. This Poem is 
followed by Bexevolence, an Epifile to Eumencs, for an account of 
which, fee Review, Vol. iv. and Ta/fie, an Epifile ta a young 
Gritic, fee Review, Vol. viii. We have next a Winter-piece in 
imitation of Shakefpear, a vile, turgid performance, which has not 
appeared before, and fhould not have appeared at all. Progne’s 
Dream, and a Storm, almoft as bad, and an Univerfal Almanac 
in profe, which is neither one thing nor another. The fecond 
volume contains the Forced Marriage, a Tragedy*, in which 
there is much padion, but little judgment. Sketches, or Effays 
on various Subjects. by Launcelot Temple, Efq; firft publifhed 
in the year 1758, fee Review, Vol. xviii. anda fecond Part, 
under the fame Title, never before publifhed, of which the 
following extracts may ferve as {pecimens : 
© The Infiuence of Climate upon Genius. 

‘ There are people fo bigotted to fome particular theory, t0 
falfe opinions and prejudices, as indolently to furrender even their 
own fenfations tothem. ‘There are ia this ifland fome rene- 
yadoes abfurd enough to tell you, that Britain lies at too great 








* Written in 3754, but never acted, 
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a diftance from the fun to produce any genius. It is really 
paying too much attention to fuch taftclefs, ignorant, fuperfi- 
cial connoifleurs, to afk them what country in Europe, what 
climate the neareft to the fun, has difplayed a richer bloom of 
genius, in almoft any department, than has {pontaneoufly 
{prung up in this foggy ifland; without even any kind foftering 
influences from the fuperior powers—excepting thofe alone of 
heaven and nature ?—In what kind of genius is this ifland infe- 
rior to any nation under the fun ?— How many geniufles has the 
happy climate of Italy produced, in any fhape fince the days of 
Auguftus ?—The genial fruitful latitude of Greece has now lain 
vite fallow for near two thoufand years, Spain fhould be 
afhamed to boaft of, or even to own her noble, generaus, her 
delightful Cervantes, whom fhe pitifully fuffered to ftarve.-— 
But what great geniufles has ever the warm climate of Africa 
produced? from the coaft of Barbary to that of Guinea ? from 
the mouth of the Nile to the Cape of Good Hope? 
¢ There are perbaps only two arts in which this ifland yields 
to any climate, however near the fun, It appears that the vaineft 
Romans did not pretend to vie with the Greeks jn ftatuary, 
Yet, what artift in that way has modern Italy produced fupe- 
rior, or even equal to thofe of old Rome ?—Very few, I believe, 
and if it was not for Michael Angelo, perhaps one might 
venture to fay none ; though Italy, I fuppofe, lies as near the 
fun as it did eighteen hundred years ago.—If the Englifh have 
not hitherto excelled in painting, it may be imputed to circum- 
ftances that need no explanation. But, notwithftanding all 
the obftacles to true genius in this ifland, it has, within thefe 
few years, loft a painter of fingular excellence ; as natural 
and expreffive, I'll venture to fay it, in the comic and familiarly 
moral ftyle, as Raphael was in the ferious and fublime. And 
you may wait many centuries before {uch another flower blows 
in any climate, I reckon that ftill, even im this age, our ifland 
may boaft of feveral geniufles, who, for inftance, in portrait, 
perhaps, excel every painter in Europe, fince the days of Van- 
dyke: to whom urprejudiccd pofterity may find them at leaft 
equal ; fome perhaps fuperior, We have fome too who are 
admirable in Jandikip.— But thefe geniuffes are ftill alive; and 
fome of them may be feen at a coffce-houfe, where they look 
much like other people. A bundred years hence, a connoifleug 
may probably enongh wifh to make a journey of a thoufand 
miles to fee them ; and would be glorsiouily happy on his return 
home, to tell his neighbours he bad fheok them by the hand. 
As to hiftory itfclf, befides fome promifing fpecimens of it at 
home, perhaps even this barren age has produced a geniys, nat 
indeed of Britith growth; unpatronized, and at prefent almott 
unknown; who may live to aftonith, to territy, and delight 
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al] Europe. Put true genius is fuch an uncomynon produétioa 
of nature, and is fo much fuperior to all quackifh arts of recom- 
mending itfelf, that when it does appear, it is no wonder that 
a generation of people without tafte do not know it. 

¢ Genius may fhoot up ina land quite inhofpitable to it ; it ma 
perhaps even bloflom in the moft ungenial feafon. But the 
rofe-bufh that difplays its blufhing honours in the face of the 
furly uncomfortable eaft wind, muft have fprung from a root 
of no {mall vigour. In a certain ifland, the foftering indul- 
gences and kind attention which the narciflus, the gilly flower, 
the tuberofe, the Cape jeflamin, and all the delicate flowers that 
adorn the garden, deferve and require ; are moftabfurdly and per- 
nicioufly beftowed upon ragwort, jack of the hedge, prieft’s what 
d’ye call it, bifhops weed, bear’s foot, nightfhade, and henbane.’ 

The Tafte of the prefent Age. 

* Amoneft many other diftinguifhing marks of a ftupid age, a 
bad crop of men, | have been told that the tafte in writing was 
never fo falfe as at prefent. If it is really fo, it may perhaps be 
owing to a prodigious fwarm of infipid trafhy writers : amongft 
whom there are fome who prctend to dictate to the public as 
critics, though they hardly ever fail to be miftaken. But their 
dogmatic impudence, and fomething like a fcientific air of talk- 
ing the meft palpable nonfenfe, impofes upon great numbers 
of people, who really poflefs a confiderable fhare of natural 
Tafte ; of which at the fame time they are fo little confcious as 
to fuffer themfelves paffively to be mifled by thofe blundering 

uldes. 

‘A Tafte worth cultivating is to be improved and preferved 
by reading only the beft writers. But whoever, after perufing a 
fatire of Horace, even in the dulleft Englifh tranflation, can 
relifh the ftupid abufe of a blackeuard rhymfter, may as well 
indulge the natural depravity of his Latte, and riot for life upon 
diftiller’s grains. 

‘ But the Tafte in writing is not, cannot be worfe, than it is 
in mufte, as well as in all theatrical entertainments. In archi- 
tecture indeed, there are fome elecant and magnificent works 
arifing at a very proper time to reftore the nation to fome credit 
with its neighbours in this article; after its having been expofed 
_to fuch repeated difgraces by a triumvirate of awkward clumfcy 
piles, that are not afhamed to fhew their ftupid heads in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall : and one more, that ought to be 
demolifhed ; if it was for no other reafon but to reftore the 
view of an elegant church, which has now for many years been 
buried alive behind the Manfion-houfe. 

‘It is indeed fome comfort, that while Tafte and Genius hap- 
pen to be very falfe and impotent in moft of the fine arts, they 
ai¢ not fo in all, The arts of Gardening particularly, and the 
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elegant plan of a farm, have, of late years, difplayed themfelves 
in a few fpots to greater advantage in England, than perhaps 
ever before in any part of Europe. This is indeed very far from 
being univerfal ; and fome gardens admired and celebrated ftill, 
are fo fmoothly regular, fo over-planted, and fo crowded with 
affected, impertinent, ridiculous ornaments of temples, ruins, 
pyramids, obelifks, ftatues, and a thoufand other contemptible 
whims, that a continuation of the fame ground in its rude 
natural ftate, is infinitely more delightful. You muft often 
have feen fine fituations ruined with coftly pretences to 
improvement. The moft noble and romantic fituation of any 
eardens I have feen, is near Chepftow ;.and the centieman who 
poflefles that delightful fpot, has fhewn great judgment and a 
true tafte, in meddling fo little with Nature where fhe wanted 
fo little help. 

¢ This is one happy inftance of an admirable fituation, where 
Nature is modeftly and judicioufly improved, not hurt, by art. 
An oppofite inftance of whatart, fkill, and tafte may produce, 
without any particular advantages of ground or fituation, is moft 
agreeably difplayed in the royal gardens at Kew. There you 
find an extent of fiat ground, fo eafily, agreeably, and unaf- 
fectedly broken, that you would think itimpoffible to alter it 
but to the worfe. To pafs without any notice the agreeable 
and the elegant pieces of architecture, which without crowd- 
ing adorn thofe delightful gardens ; perhaps there is not a phy- 
fick garden in Europe where any botanift can be more agreeably 
entertained, as to the variety of curious plants. But there is 
fomething new as far as [ know, and particularly ingenious 
here in the difpofition and management of them. Thofe that 
naturally delight in the rocks, and the dry hungry foil, are 
here planted upon ridges of artificial rock-work; where they 
fhew all the luxuriance of vegetation that they could amongit 
tne Alps, the Pyrenees, or the Andes. While a very differens 
tribe, the Aquatics, difplay themfelves in a large ciftern, where 
they are conftantly fupplied with their belt and moft natural 
nenrifhment the rain water, conveyed to them from the eves 
of the richeft greenhoufe I have ever feen.’ 

In moft of thefe twelve Eflays, the Author has difcovered 
2 found underftanding and a good tafte; but we are aftonifhed 
to find him making ufe of fuch pert vulgarities of expreiiion, as, 
confound me, ble/s your ears, blefs your body, &c. a kivd of phraie- 
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Ar 7. 1X. Sermons on the Efficacy of Prayer and int. reeffion. By 

Samuel Ogden, D. DD, chins Profeflor in the Uni- 

veriity of ~ Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. Cambridge printed, 
Sold by J. Beecroft, &c. in London. 1770. 


H ESE Sermons have fomething in them ingenious and 
peculiar ; the fubject on which they treat is intereft. 
ing and important. ‘Ihe Author combats certain notions 
that have been advanced concerning the intention and effe& 
of prayer, and labours to explode them. He appears to have 
the fenfe and fpirit of revelation on his fide; though the 
inquiring mind meets with fome difficulties on the fubjedt which 
it knows not how to remove, or perfectly to reconcile with other 
fuggeftions of reafun and fcripture. It is indeed moft evident, 
that this alone can never be fufficient to prove a doctrine abfurd 
or falfe; fince it may be owing to the very contracted view 
which we mutt have of the nature and operations of the Supreme 
Being. It is not eafy to lay the Jine, and pronounce with cer- 
cnr, at what point human deliberations on thefe topics ought 
to be bounded. If they are too greatly checked, there is danger 
of our finking into ignorance, fuperitition, and all the dreadful 
evils with which they may be attended. At the fame time, is 
there not reafon to believe, that learned and ingenious men, 
who have indulged themfelves in fpeculation, and been folicious 
to bring every thing to their ftandard of truth and reafon, may 
have fometimies ftretched their refinements to toa great a length? 
whilit they have been themfelves the ftedfaft advocates for 
piety and virtue, may they not, in fome inftances, have unde- 
fignedly advanced fentiments which, in their confequences, 
tend to fhake and weaken thofe principles of religion that are 
the furett bafis of morality, and the firmeft band of human 
fociety? The very fmall compafs of our knowledge, whea 
compared with what isto be known, may render the moft 
coniiderable capacity utterly unequal to fome fubjeéts that are, 
however, difeufled with freedom; by which means, perfons 
who plead for a liberty in thinking, may fink into a very con- 
tracie -d and diforderly p plan. 

We were Jed into thefe thoughts, which have, perhaps, 
detained us too long, by the the book before us; of which it is 
time we fhould give fome farther account. 

It is the Profeffor’s defign to thew, that though the exercife 
of prayer has a natural tendency to amend and improve the 
heart, and is for this reafon an important part of every perfon’s 
duty, yet this is z9¢ its only or principal intention: a fuppofition 
which, he thinks, philofopbical writers would fometimes lead 
us tomake, and which, he apprehends, if it prevails, is likely 
to render men more indifferent to the practice, We will lay 
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before our readers an extract or two, which may give them fome 
notion of this Author’s manner. 

The firft fermon, which confiders the benefit arifing naturally 
from prayer, he thus introduces,—‘* Tne hufbandman, defirous 
of a crop in the time of harvett, betakes himielf to the ufe of 
{uch means as have been found to anfwer. He turns his fields 
with the ableft hands, he adds the richeft manure, though he 
knows not, and will modeftly own, he knows not, why the 
acceffion of fuch foreign matter, or the breaking of a clod, is 
{fo indifpenfably neceflary to the propagation of a grain of 
barley. But we, who thould teach you to cultivate that more 
valuable part of your poficfions, the mind, and gather fruit 
unto life eternal, are apt to talk in a higher ftrain, and not 
apprehending any danger of experiments in this cafe to confute 
us, at leaft for the prefent, we lay down our decifions with 
the greater confidence. We expatiate on the ideas of reéctitude 
and obligation, free will and fate, and fubftance, corporeal, 
fpiritual, and everlafting; until the world, and its adorable 
Author, his attributes and eflence, his power, and rights, and 
duty, (I tremble to pronounce the word,) be all brought together 
to be judged before us; who ftand like infants in admiration 
of the paper fabric we have raifed, and fee the univerfal frame 
of nature within the little lines we have drawn in the duft. 
Not that fpeculations on fuch fubjets are in themfelves wrong : 
then alone they become dangerous, when carried to excels ; 
when they engage perhaps too much of our attention; when in 
proportion as our light fails us, our prefumption increafes; when 
we grow fond of erecting fyftems and theories; when we are 
no longer in ignorance or doubt on any point, nor know things 
any more in parts, but all things univerfally, with all their rela- 
tions to every fubject, and as they make a part of the whole; 
when we leave nothing unexplained ; and, in one word, when 
we Jay greater ftrefs on thefe notions of our own than on the 
univerfal fenfe, and general fentiments and maxims of mankind. 
—Indoed the confequences of thefe conceits in religion, and 
of this vain philofophy, are not always fo bad in fa as might 
be apprehended from the abfurdity of them. Common fenfe 
and mature, though diftorted by this violence, are making con- 
tinual efforts to recover their bent and figure, and prevail 
frequently in practice againft any theory. Juft as, alas! on the 
other hand, natural temper and paffion exert themfelves with 
great power againft the beft arguments, and gain daily victories 
over well-grounded refolutions, and the lawful authority of the 
ftrifteft reafon.’ 

After fuch general reflections, it is added, that ¢ among 
other fubjeéts, that of prayer has fuffered from the indifcrect 
endeavours that have been ufed to explain it.’ Our Author 
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proceeds to expitiate very properly on the natural benefit of 
fuch an employment of the mind, as it is in itelf direétly 
adapted to have the beft influcnce on the perion who livés in the 
practice: * But yet,’ fays he, ‘allowing this confideration its 
tull foice, there is no neceflity of {topping here, and confining 
the power of prayer to this fingle method of operation. Does 
the clear aflurance of its ufe in this way preclude the hopes of 
every other advantage ? Muft we necds be made acquainted 
with all the efficacy of every thing that is our duty, and know 
the whole ground and reafon of all the actions which Almicht 
God can poflibly require of us !—Certainly when a plain Chri- 
{tian retires to his clofet to beg the bleffing of his Maker, the 
alteration which his prayer wil] make in his own mind, is not 
the effect he thinks of, or expects from his devotions. Nay, 
if this be indced all that he is to expeét, and he be made to 
comprehend it, the difcovery, it is very peffible, may be 
attended with fnconvenience, a diminution of that very ad- 
vantage which is fuppofed to be his only one. ‘The earneftnefg 
of his prayers may be checked by the recolleQion of the defign 
ef them, and his fervor cooled by the very confcioufnefs that 
he is only endeavouring to excite it. There is fomething 
delicate in the nature of the affections and paffions ; which are 
found ready enough to rife, and exert themfelves in all theig 
firength upon the appearance of their proper objecis; they 
wait for no other fignal; but are each in order in their ftations, 
and prepared to execute the parts allotted them in the ceconomy 
of nature: Eut if there is any apprebenfion of defign or art, 
any fufpicion, as it were, fpread among them of an intention 
to draw ihem out for other purpofes than their own, they 
become referved and backward, cold and lifelefs in their ope- 
rations ; and in fhort, difcover in every refpect, the fymptoms 
of an unwilling obedience. A ftudicd, affected, fictitious 
pafhon, betrays itfelf even to the by-ftanders, and much more 
mutt 1 ce known furely, to my own heart, whether I feel a 
feniiment {pringiiz up naturally within me, or am only Jabour- 
ing artificially and deceiiiuily to excite it.’ 

{nthe dhird Se.mon, which is entitled of the courfe of nature, 
we read ac follows: © There feems to be a tincture of the Epi- 
curean doctrine, unobierved, perhaps, by themfelves, in the 
notion ol thoie perfons who tell us that ir is a more exccllent 
and godlike thing to create a world that fhall be able to fubfift 
of itkelf, and periorm, unaluited, every intended operation, than 
to produce fuch a fy@cm 2s calls for the continual interpofition 
of its Creator. itis convenient indeed for man to have his 
Jittle works fubfift without his help; becaufe he cannot help 
then wichout dimculty and expence ; and often not atall, ay 
in diflant places at the fame moment. His atcention is care, 
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and his work labour ; he is opprefied with weight, and diftra&ted 


by variety. But to apply thefe ideas to God's government of 


his rational creatures, is furely to difhonour both him and 
them; it is at the fame time to degrade the freedom of their 
will to mechanifm; and to afcribe ther imperfections to the 
Almighty. If there be no trouble, difturbance, or difficulty ta 
the Godhead in interpofing in the affairs of men, why fhould 
we queftion his agency? or be fo anxoius to eafe him of what 
is no burden ? But do you fuppofe that the Supreme Being is 
continually working miracles ? 

_ © The fcripture fuppofes, or rather afferts, that he is not an 
unconcerned or indolent fpectator of what paffes in his world. 
But which of his works you will pleafe to call miraculous, is a 
point which, after all, may depend on yourfelves: for fuppo- 
fing a courfe of nature carried on according to general laws, 
if you call every act of divine interpofition a miracle, it is 
admitted that thefe interpofitions cbtained by prayer, are 
miracles. But if you name only thofe acts miraculous, by 
which the Supreme Being caufes, in the courfe of nature, an 
alteration difcernible to men; then you fee, on the other hand, 
that his interpofitions are not always miraculous ; and then 
only become fo, when they are to be known and dittinguifhed, 
Nor is it inconceiveable, that there fhould be innumerable 
events of a middle nature, I mean fuch, concerning which if 
cannot be known, but is left to be conjectured with more or Jefs 
probability as the cafe may be, whether they are, or are not, 
the effects of the particular will of the Aimighty, cianging or 
direling the courfe of nature ; for his works bend not at our 
prefence, but go forward in their own train, regardlefs of 
human praife or cenfure ; and being the offspring of witdom, 
are content to be judged by folly, Or poffibly it may be the 
very intention of the Author of all things, and a particular 
purpofe of his, to keep thefe acts of his Providence in the 
degree of uncertainty in which they appear; as for reaions 
known to himfelf, fo alfo for the better conduct of his moral 
government over us, in the fame manner as in many other mate- 
rial points, he neither inftruéts us with certainty, nor yet 
leaves us wholly ignorant. And as to this courfe of nature, of 
which we hear fo much, we are in abfolute and utter ignorance 
concerning the manner in which it is formed: it confiits, 
perhaps, of continual and yet diftin& acts of the Supreme 
Being, proceeding every one from a perfect free-will, and the 
moit deliberate choice ; fo that thofe which we call the r:oft 
miraculous interpofitions, may be no way diftinguifhable in the 
Caule, from the molt ordinary events, but only ia the n» cliy 
of the appearance to us. Or, perhaps, on the contrary, «for 
tacle fuppofitions aye thus multiplied co fhew on every { | 
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amazing extent of our ignorance, ftretched out like a dark 
thick mift to an infinite diftance, and covering the univerfe 
with an impenetrable veil,) as we know not how any thing ig 
done from its beginning, and can fee but a few of the links 
neareft us in that chain, which reaches from everlafting te 
everlafting ; who may take upon him to fay, that the courfe of 
nature itfelf, tho’ carried on with the moft perfect uniformity, and 
without frefh interpofitions of divine power, might not be feen 
to comprehend, could we view a larger portion of it, what we 
now efteem the greateft miracles ? The fhooting of a plant in 
the eye of fuperior beings, may not be more natural than the 
refurrection of the dead, Let us then at length be wife enough 
to acknowledge our ignorance of the ways of God, and leave 
thefe dark difquifitions, in which they who are not only igno- 
rant, but vain, fee/ after, but never find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us. 

This is the ftrain of Dr. Ogden’s reafoning. He proceeds 
to fhew the excellence of prayer, the natural benefit of inter 
ceflory prayer as to the perfon him{felf who is engaged in it, 
and then its prevalence and advantage in favour of thofe for 
whom it is immediately made. This is followed by two difcourfes 
on the Reétitude and on the Mercy of the Divine Government, 
confidered in connection with the former fubjeét. The Sermon 
on the interceffion of our Saviour, which next offers, is chiefly 
a declamatory performance. ‘vhe whole is clofed by a para« 
phrafe on the Lord’s prayer, which is animated and devotional. 

In fome places we meet with quotations from the werks 
of the Jate celebrated and excellent Mr. Abernethy, who has 
infifted upon the benefit of prayer in this view of the good 
influence fuch an exercife is likely to have upon our own minds; 
but it does by no means follow, that he did not allow of any 
other advantage arifing from It. 

Thefe Sermons, (in number ten) have one great recommend= 
ation to the tafte of the prefent age, which is, that they are or 
fhort, for which reafon they are fometimes rather fuperficial. 
We have heard that they were well received at their firft deli- 
very. They have fomewhat of a popular turn; and they tend to 
promote a fpirit of piety: but think we have obferved too much 
of a {neering and contemptuous manner, with a degree of petu- 
Jance when our Author is fpeaking of philofophy, or oppoling 
fome of its imagined conclufions. It is pity that this had not 
been a little reétified, at leaft before the difcourfes were prefented 
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Art. X» Indian Zoclogy. Part I. By T. Pennant, £1; Folio, 
13s. coloured. White. 1769. 


E have frequently commended, to our Readers, the 

publications of this ingenious Naturalift, to whom the 
curious are particularly obliged for the Britifh Zoology: See 
Rev, Vols. xxxv. and XXXIx. 

The prefent work is formed from the fine collection of draw- 
ings of animals brought over by J. G. Loten, Efq; late Go- 
vernor in Ceylon, which were painted from the life by feveral 
able hands, and communicated by Mr. Loten to Mr. Pennant. 

Our Editor’s defign is to publith fix fetts of thofe Prints, 
twelve plates in each, with detcriptions of the new and unen~ 
graved quadrupeds, birds and fifh. At the end he propofes 
a brief fyftematic view of the animals of India, and its iflands 5 
with fome attempts to clear up the accounts given of them 
by the Ancients. 

The creatures depicted in this firft Number are: — 1. the 
Long-tail’d Squirrel. 2. the black and white Falcon. 3. the 
litle horn Ow]. 4. the red Wood-pecker. 5. the faciated 
Couroucou. 6. the red-headed Cuckoo. 7. the black-capped 
Pigeon. 8. the Taylor-Bird. g. the red-tailed water Hen, 
10, the white-headed Ibis. 411. the black-backed Goofe, 
12. the black-bellied Anhinga. 

In his defcription of the Taylor-Bird, we have the following 
moft curious account of the wonderful effect of animal inftin& ; 
* Had Providence,’ fays he, ¢ left the feathered tribe unendued 
with any particular inftinét, the birds of the torrid zone would 
have built their nefts in the fame unguarded manner as thofe of 
Europe ; but there the lefler fpecies, having a certain prefcience 
of the dangers that furround them, and of their own weaknefs, 
bufpend their nefts at the extreme branches of the trees ; con+ 
{cious of inhabiting a clime replete with enemies to them and 
their young ;—fnakes that twine up the bodies of the trees, and 
apes that are perpctuallyin fearch of prey; but, heaven-inftructed, 
they clude the gliding of the one and the activity of the other. 
—Some form their penfile neft in the fhape of a purfe, deep 
and open at top, others with a hole in the fide, and others 
till more cautious, with an entrance at the very bottom, form- 
ing their lodge near the fummit. 

_* But the little fpecies here defcribed, feem to have greater 
diffidence than any of the others; it will not truft its neft even 
to the extremity of a flender twig, but makes one more advance 
to fafety, by fixing it to tothe leaf itfelf. It picks upa dead 
leaf, and, furprifing to relate, fiws it to the fide of a living 
One, its flender bill being its needle, and its thread fome fine 
hbresy-ethe lining feathers, goflamer, and dowa,’ ” 
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Mr. Pennant has given a picture of this extraordinary piece 
of architeéture: the /ive leaf, which ferves for its bafis, beine 
that of the Mango-tree with the neft affixed to it, and the birds 
projecting their little heads above the entrance of their pendent 
habitation. He informs us alfo, that one of thefe curious 
nefts is preferved in the Britifh Mufeum.—The colour of thefe 
ingenious flying taylors is a light yellow, its eggs are white, its 
length is three inches, its weight only three-fixteenths of an 
ounce ; fo that, in his werds, * the materials of the neft, and 
its own fize, are not likely to draw dowa an habitation that 
depends on fo flight a tenure.’ 

We cannot clofe this book without firft gratifying ourfelves 
in the pleafure of prefenting our readers with the animated 
defcription of an Indian foreft. The magnificent fcenery of 
which, the Author fays, is difplayed in the drawings that are 
in the poffeffion of Mr. Loten. 

¢ An Indian Foreft,’ fays Mr. Pennant, * is a fcene the moft 
picturefque that can be imagined ; the trees feem perfectly ani- 
mated ; the fantaftic monkies give life to the ftronger branches ; 
and the weaker {prays wave over your head, charged with 
vocal and various plumed inhabitants. Itis an error to fay, 
that nature hath denied melody to the birds of hot climates, 
and formed them only to pleafe the eye with their gaudy plu- 
mage. Ceylon abounds with birds equal in fong to thofe of 
Europe, which warble among the leaves of trees, grotefque 
in their appearance, and often loaded with the moft delicious 
and falubrious fruit. Birds of the richeft colours crofs the glades, 
and troops of peacocks complete the charms of the fcene, 
{preading their plumes to a fun that has ample power todo 
them juftice. ‘The landfcape in many parts of India correfponds 
with the beauties of the animate creation. The mountains are 
lofty, fteep, and broken; but clothed with forefts, enlivened 
with cataracts, of a grandeur and figure unknown to this part of 
the globe. 

How mutt this alluring defcription warm the imagination of 
the norther: reader, whofe eye has never been biefled with the 
view of nature in a drefs at once fo grand and beautiful ; and 
how powertu lly muft it excite in him a defire to behold {uch glo- 
rious ob:ects! ‘To abate, however, in fome meafure, the fervor of 
his curicfity, to check the ardor of his longings, and prevent his 
too precipitately fhipping bimfelf for the eaflern world, merely 
for the pleafure of taking a range in its fine delighttul forefts, our 
Author has prudently given a itriking :everie of this enchanting 
profpect, by a fair warning that we muft expect to be 
* harrafied in one feafon with a burning heat, or, in the other, 
with deluges of rain; you aie tormented with clouds of 
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noxious infects ; you dread the fpring of the tyger, or the mortal 
bie of the Naya.’ 

This is a cooler indeed ! but left it fhould not be enough to make 
us fully content with our own more temperate and le{s danger- 
ous fituation, here follows a heater, which will furely do the 
bufinefs effectually. In defcribing the black-capped Pigeon, he 
informs us, that the bird from which the drawing here given 
was made, was found on the ground in the ifle of ‘Java, having 
dropped down dead, in one of thofe hot days known * only in 
the torrid zone, when the fowls of the air often perifh, unable 
to refpire ; when lions, leopards, and wolves immerge up to 
their noftrils in water, to preferve themfelves from the {corching 
fun; and when even men have been forced to afcend the higheit 
trees, in order to draw in a more temperate air.—We fhall 
take time to confider about the voyage. G., 





Art. XI. A Candid Enquiry into the prefent ruined State of the 
French Monarchy. With Remarks on the late de{potic Reduétion 
of the Intereft of the national Debt in France. 8vo. 258. 6de 
Almon. 1770. 


N the beginning of the winter of 1768, we were alarmed 
with a frightful reprefentation of the prefent ftate of our 
own country, and a fpecious difplay of the fuperior circum- 
flances and happier fituation of our formidable rivals the French*. 
In the prefent publication we have a reverfed profpe&, and a 
counter-{ftate of the cafe, in which, like the prints viewed thro’ 
aconcave mirror, the objects change places, thofe that before 
were on the right, taking the left hand fide of the pi€ture, and 
thofe on the left pofting themfelves on the right.—T hus Britain, 
which, two years ago, was on the verge of deftiuction, is now 
rifen, in dignity and importance, not only above the French, 
but © perhaps any other nation the fun ever yet rofe upon.’ 
This is comfortable amidft all our grievances and apprebenfions. 
As to the * mifreprefentations’ of our own public affairs, 
contained in the above-mentioned State of the Nation, the pre- 
lent Writer obferves, they have been ¢ fo fully and fo circum- 
fantially confuted by the fpirited ingenious Writer of the Od- 
fervations + on that work, as leaves nothing more to be faid on 
that part of the fubje@t:’ and, he adds, ¢ the following Jetter 
May perhaps tend to fhew that the author of the State, &c. 
Conceived as many erroneous opinions of the affairs of the 
French government, as he did of the flate of his own country,’ 
But the Reader will afk, Wo is this letter-writer, and what 
Opportunities hath he had of acquiring a true knowledge of 
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* See our account of the Sraz- of the Natisn, Rev. Nov. 176%, 
T See Review for February and March, 1769. 
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the prefent circumftances of the French nation? The interroga. 
tion is natural, and the information required is neceffary, in 
order to engage attention to what our Author would advance, 
and give credit to his reprefentations. All the fatisfaction, how. 
ever, that is here given us, is that the letter is dated Chantely 
in Touraine, Dec. 4, 1769; that the poft{cript is of the 6th of 
Feb. 1770; and that the Author premifes, in the beginning of 
his epiftle, his having lived 20 years in France, for the reco. 
very of a declining ftate of health: from whence we are tg 
infer, without any hint of his rank or ftation, or oppor. 
tunities of information t, his perfonal acquaintance with mi- 
nifters, meafures, politics, circumitances, &c. &c.——How far 
we may credit him in thefe refpects, merely from his being 
the correfpondent of a noble lord, we refer to the judgment of 
ous Readers, who are often honoured with the communication 
of fuch right honourable correfpondences, 

This Author, however, docs not write with the air of a 
grubftreet politician ; nor does his production fmell of the lamp. 
His ftyle is that of a gentleman who writes with eafe; and his 
language is fo incorre€t, that we are inclined to queftion 
whether his letter was written merely for the prefs, for which 
it certainly has not been duly prepared: fo that poffibly the 
following profeffion of the Editor deferves fome credit; viz, 

‘ The following letter was lately received from an Englith gentle- 
man, who now refides, and has the greateft part of his life reficed 
in France. 

‘ The perfon to whom it was wrote, prefuming that all national 
power, and the happinefs of individuals, are merely relative, and 
beft known by comparifon, he has, without any motive of private 
intereft, given it to the public, as he will do fome other letters, 
which fhortly he expects to receive on the fame fubject.’ 

*Tis pity, however, that the Editor, whether zoble or of in- 
ferior rank, did not, when he determined to lay before the 
public the obfervations of his correfpondent, take proper mea- 
fures * for the due correction of the language; which is, in 
fome places, fo defective, that we can account for it only on 
the fuppofition that the Writer, having been fo many years 
abfent from his native country, and fo long converfant in the 
French tongue, had in fome degree forgotten his Englifh, 
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} There is a vague paragraph on this head, which we fhall pres 
fently quote. 

-* The Editor himfelf, however, is not entirely clear from the 

fame charge; for in his fhort preface he tells us, that ‘ the mi/repre- 


Jentatious 1n that performance [the State of the Nation} 4as been fa 
fully confuted, &c.’ It ig barely poffible that this ungrammatical 
expreflion is chargeable on the preis—which, we fear, 1s often un- 
juitly accufed, 
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which is by no means an uncommon cafe.—To give an inftance: 
or two. of thefe defects : 

P.2. ‘ Tho’ I have refided in this country the greateft part of my life, 
and been a the occafon to fee the interior ftate of the government of 
France, its operations and effects, at no great diftance, yet I fear 
your lordfhip has defired of me a afk, almoft incompatible with thofe 
few hours which my health will permit me to devote to fo great an 
undertaking.’ 

P.5. Lewis XIV. ¢ after making—fuch efforts in war, and fuch: 
profufe expences in peace, as none of his predeceffors had eves 
attempted, he loft,’ &c. Making fuch expences as had never been 
attempted, is making ftrange work with our language ! 

P.12.° Such an impofition as raifes no pajfions but contempt. 
and ridicule.” ‘This is the firft time that we have heard of con- 
tempt and ridicule being pa/fions. 

To multiply inftances of this kind would be but an unprofit- 
able exercife both of our Reader’s patience and our own: 
befide, inaccuracies of expreffion, in fuch a publication as the 
letter before us, are not matters of the laft importance. If we 
have authentic information on the very interefting fubjects of 
which it profefles to give usa true account, that is the point 
we ought chiefly to attend to; and, after all, perhaps, the 
faults of ftyle and diction may be pleaded in evidence of the 
letter’s being genuine :—a catch-penny fcribbler, it will be 
faid, would have been more attentive to his language. 

The Letter-writer fets out with ftating, that Lewis XIV. 
like Philip II. of Spain, teft his fucceflor a ruined nation, ‘ He 
left him, it is added, what was worfe, his example and his 
principles of government, founded in ambition, in pride, in 
oftentation, and all the ridiculous fhew and pageantry of ftate.’ 

‘ From the f{plendor of his court, fays the Author, the magnifi- 
eence of his buildings, the encouragement of arts, and éy all the. 
exterior pomp and appearance of glory and fuperior greatnefs, the 
people, through their national vanity, were fo intoxicated, and the 
delufion amongft them was fo general, till the laft years of his reign, 
that, even amongft the fober thinking men, very few of them, 1 be- 
lieve, faw half the fatal confequences that would, in time, attend a 
reign Of more than fifty years of the moit abfurd profufion, and 
ridiculous {plendor, that the weftern nations had ever been wit- 
nefs to,’ 

* During the minority of the prefent king, we are told, the regent 
of Franee, ignorant of the diftreffes to which the nation, by the ex- 
penfive war for the Spanifh fucceffion, was reduced, and hurried on 
by ambition to aét the part of a fovereign, attempted, a few years 
after the tranquility of Europe was fettled by the peace of Utrecht, 
to tear that crown from the brows of a prince of Bourbon, fettled on 
the throne of Spain, which Lewis X1V. had exhauited the very vitals 
of his country t@ place there. The regeut iliil did worfe. “Unin- 
‘ormed of, and a itranger to the wife principles of a modern ftatef- 
wan, 
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man, he gave public credit many fatal wounds, which ftill are bleed. 
ing ; and wantonly committed as many mi(takes and frolics with the 
finances of the nation, and the private fortunes of the people, as 
could well be prefled into fo fhort an adminiitration, 

The conduét of this bold and giddy regent, daring the memo- 
rable tranfactions of the Mifliflippi icheme, will, we are farther told, 
ever remain a monument of his folly, injultice and ambition. ‘ The 
wounds he then gave to the credit of France, were bitterly felt du- 
ring the Jate war. They are ftill felt, and will continue to be fo 
whilft all the vices of the prefent form of government continue to 
fubfift in the nation.’ 

With regard to the prefent monarch of France, though untainted 
with the vain ambition of a hero and a conqueror, our Author avers 
that he hath, * through the reftlefs temper and haughty difpofition of 
his minifters, been involved, fince his acceflion, in two fuch expen- 
five wars as ath entirely efufed the fmall fhare of ftrength and 
vigour, which the nation had recruited by the long peace that pre- 
ceded them ; and by the violent efforts he made in both, fo fuperior 
to, and inconfiitent with, the debilitated ftrength of his ftate, that 
from a progrefs of the original vices of the government, the ruined 
condition of the landed intereit, the heavy load of national debt, 
and the entire lofs of public credit, the French nation is now re- 
duced to a more confumptive and exhautted ftate than fhe ever was 
before involved in: and as all the great pillars of the flate are now 
become corrupted and decayed, with an enormous weight of di- 
ftreffes prefling upon them, we fhall, without the iaterpofition of 
Providence, or fome eflential revolutions and changes in the prefent 
form and mode of her government, fee, even in our own days, the 
French nation fink into the fame ftate of nervelefs indigence and 
poverty, which the Spanifh monarchy hath long been buried in. 

‘ Infenfible, however, of their approaching fate, with a levity 
and folly conftitutional to all ranks of that people,’ this Letter- 
writer pronounces that the prefent race of the French minifters 
* have adopted the fplendid and ambitious notion§ of government 
with which their predeceffors had, during the happier and more 
vigorous times of the late reign, dazzled and impofed upon all their 
neighbours: but the deception, however, 1s now confined to them- 
felves, and to fuch fuperficial ftatefmen and people of other coun- 
tries, who take appearances for realities, and judge of the prefent 
power of France from thoie fhort and tranfient periods of greatnefs 
which fhone forth with fo much luftre during the meridian of the 
laft reign.’ 

But, we are affured, the poweR by which they formerly, 
with fo much infolence and haughtinefs, took the Jead in all 
the affairs of Europe, is now mo mure; and that the AMBITION 
only remains. ‘lo fupport appearances, he adds, they are now 
forced to firain every nerve of government. ‘They maintain 
unnecefiary formidable armies, a {plendid magnificent court, 
and, in every department of the ftate, a moft enormous and 
extravagant peace-etlablifhment, for the empty confolatron of 
impoling upon their own people, and fome of their rivals, = 
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the appearances of a power which, our fpirited Antigallican fays, 
is no more natural, or the effect of health and vigour, than the 
rouge which is daubed on the face of a tawdry antiquated du- 
chefs at Verfailles, is of youth and beauty.—In brief, he infifts, 
that the affairs of government in France are all deception and 
delufion ;—yet, fays he, fo well do the French minifters, by 
their arts and expedients, keep up the appearances of a for- 
midable power, * that many men, who ftood in high ftations 
in the different courts of Europe, are, like fome of your lord- 
fhip’s friends in England, as much deceived and miftaken in 
their opinions of the prefent power of France, and in the fame 
ridiculous degree, as they have been partial to, and fond of, 
its language, its wines, its modes, its vices, and its follies.’ 

But it is time to come to the facts here cited in proof of our 
Author’s aflertion, that the monarchy of France is ruined. He 
begins with,the ftriking proof of its imbecility, when, during the 
late war, after bullying us with empty threats of an invafion, we 
manifefted our contempt of their idle bluftering, by aétually 
invading them, and by that means rendered them greater objects 
of ridicule in the eyes of their neighbours than by all the other 
lofles and difgraces they fuftained in that war. 

The fatal blow which France hath received in the lofs of her 


national credit, is the next topic. 

Through the want of this important refource, he obferves, fhe 
fuffered, in her ‘ laft ftruggle with Great Britain, every diftrefs and 
difgrace that could poflibly attend the moit unfuccefsful war ; fhe not 
only faw her commerce and marine entirely deitroyed, but after thofe 
feeming vigorous efforts in the beginning of the war, which an ab- 
folute and military government is, from the nature of its conftitu- 
tion, fo well adapted to make, the vitals of the ftate were fo foon 
exhaufted, that fo early in the war as the year 1759, fhe was reduced 
to the fatal neceflity of fhutting up her finking fund, appropriated 
for the payment of the intereft of her national debt, and to apply 
its produce towards the expences of the war; and which, in fpite of 
all the plaufible excufes made by her minifters, was at beft but a 
partial bankruptcy with her creditors, and did not fail to prodace 
that effect; for, after that violence done to good faith and public 
credit, fhe was compelled to give the moit exorbitant intereft for 
money to all from whom it could be obtained ; even for thofe funrs 
that were borrowed upon the edicts, regiftered in the parliament of 
Paris, which then became the debts of the ftate. Ihave now be- 
fore me proof, was it neceffary, that fhe paid for it from 10 to 12 
per cent, intereft ; and for thofe great fums lent by the corporation- 
towns, collective bodies of men, and the rich individuals, upon the 
king’s perfonal fecurity (a fuperficial mode of credit which you in 
England are unacquainted with) the intereit was ftill more ¢ xorbi- 
tant; and for want of ready money to go to market for the fupply 
of her armies and navy, the contractors for both did not make lefs 
than from 60 to 70 per cent. on their bargains: reduced as fhe was 
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for want of money, fhe at laft had no better refource than that con. 
temptible expedient of melting down the plate of her people ; and 
which, from the moit favourable accounts of the different mints, did 
not produce more than between fix and feven hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling ; but the taxes were fo exorbitant, fo numerous, and 
fo fenfibly felt, that the Joad was at laft become in{fupportable: for 
at the time of the peace, the people were even flaggering under the 
burthen of a third vingtieme, and a double capitation: circum- 
ftances of fuch diltrels and oppreftion as had never before happened 
fince the exifience of that monarchy.’ 

Aitter fhewing the exhaufted condition of France, he procceds 
to an examination of her refources, or, rather, to prove that 
fhe has xo refources left. 

One of the piinctpal and moft natural means for retrieving 
their affairs, would be the improvement of their landed interef?, the 
ereat fountain from whence fprings the power and opulence of 
every ftate, and the fupport and happinefs of individuals. The 
advantages arifing from hufbandry and agriculture, doubtlefs 
are, as he juftly remarks, more folid and permanent than thofe 
arifing from manufactures, efpecially fuch as are fubfervient to 
Juxury and oftentation, and which depend only on the folly, 
the mode, and the caprice of the times, and which, too, are 
eafily imitated by other nations. “T’he dependence, therefore, 
of France upon her manufaétures, feems indeed to be of a 
— frail and uncertain nature, of which he gives a proof in 

he “decay of the trade which once enabled the fuperb city of 
“poles to make fo great a figure in the commercial world. 
‘This proud city, fays he, © in which the famous Colbert had 
placed his future fame, hath, within my own memory, like the 
ftate of France itfelf, been finking and declining fo very fait, 
that now it manufactures little more than is confumed by the 
French themfelves.’ 

Lyons will therefore, he apprehends, * foon experience the fame 
fate as the once opulent city of Seville hath met with ; which, tho’ 
now funk from the vices of the Spanifh government, into a {tate of 
poverty, had, but a century and half ago, according to Don Jero- 
nimo d’Uztariz, a writer of great reputation, within its walls, not 
lefs than 8000 looms, conit antly employed in her coftly rich manu- 
factures, with which fhe fupplied all the nations in i urope ; and 
however formal and pedantic the prefent Spanifh drefs may appear 
in the eyes of refined moderns, Spain was at that time, in its drefs, 
as well as its language and manners, the model for all the courts 
of Europe. 

‘ France, about the beginning of the laft reign, fucceeded Spain 
in thefe great advantages; and with them hath lone carried her 
head aloft, and overawed her neighbours; but as national modes 
are always taken from thofe ftates who take tke lead in power, even 
tlie haughty court of France hath, fince the lait peace, laid ome 
its ancient pride and infolence to adopt¥our language, our m odes, 
and our drefs, though not or laws, and wife maxims of government.’ 
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Tor more than a century paft, our Author obferves, the French 
have eglected their agriculture; and, fays he, notwithitanding they 
have had, during that time, frequent a and always a fearcity 
of bo sth corn and wool, they have even flattered the -afelves, that 
the alvantages which they reaped in fupplying all the courts and 
countries in Europe with their rich manufactures, and other objects 
ofluxury. were more than a balance and equivalent for all fuch 
wants and Ccifadvantages, 

‘ Experience hath, however, at laft convinced them of thcir im- 

olicy, and of the errors of their national prejudices. They beheld, 
with furprize, the prodigious efforts which Lngland made, during 
the lalt wa Ty and faw, with aitonifhment, re the raifed the fupplies 
for the lait year with the fame eafe fhe hid done thofe for the firft; 
whi! France had exhaufted its ilreneth a its vitals, even in the 
firit three years of the war: this could not fail to convince the pre- 
fent chief minifter of that country, who, though not pofleifed of the 
talents of a great ftatefman, hath a quicknefs of conception few 
men are endowed with: he juitly RONCINEO, that as 'rance had, 
for more than a century, fupplied all the courts of Europe wth vel- 
vets, lace, brocades, and all the moit coftly and expeniive articles of 
commerce, and yet was infericr to England in national riches, 
jireneth, and power, that fuch fuperiority could alone proceed from 
the benefits arifing from the more cultivated fiate of her landed 
interett. 

‘ The French, thus at lait convinced of the advantages of agri- 
culture, have, within a few years pait, made every pollible effort to 
raife their landed iatereft out of that declining condition, in which it 
hath fo long lain; and as the example of the fovereign hath, in 
France, more influence with the people than the moit politive laws, 
the king himfelf hath, of late, condefcended to work at the ah 
asan amuiement, in the inclofures at one of his country palaces 
and alfo hath lately been feveral times prefent with the fir nobles 
of his court, at fome new experiments relative to agriculture, = 

he hopes of peviving a profeilion that tended fo greatly to the powe 
ot his kxagdom, and the happinefs of his people. ) 

* It is well known, when the fovereign of France and his court 
have adopted either a virtue or a vice, or even a mode of pleature, 
it extends itfelf by degrees to the lait ranks of the people in the 
kingdom : but whether the prefent tafte for the pleafures of farming, 
adopted by the king, will be attended with that effect, time only 
can determine. The country gentlemen, however, are fo fenfible 
Cfgts adva itages, and the want of improvements, that in more than 
30 different provinces, they ha ave fo rmed themfelvc ; into focieties to 
fromote the advancement of agriculture ; and the beit books in the 
tnelifh lancuage, on practical farming, have been tranflated into 
French, and di {perfed gratis by thefe iocieties to the farmers, us a 
guide in the future mode of cultivating their lands. 

* And thould the French minittry fucceed in raifing their landed 
Intereit from its prefent low and Janguit thing condition, to a flate 
like our own, then indeed, but not “dll ther n, the French nation 
would become a formidable rival to the power of England: _ 
your lordthip’s own experience will convince you, that all the oper 
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tions of the French government, are more plaufible in their appear. 
ances than profitable in their confequences. And whilft fo many 
sadical vices continue to infect every department of their govern. 
ment, whilft the clergy are in poffeffion of fo great a thare of the 
Janded property of the kingdom, which is exempted from the greateft 
part of the taxes raifed for the fupport of the ftate; and whilft five 
hundred thoufand people are maintained by that profeffion in indo- 
Jence and idlenefs, and who cohtribute nothing towards induftry or 
population ; whilft the pleafures and luxuries of the court engage a 
conftant refidence there of all the firft nobility; and all the fecond 
ranks of people lead a life of pleafure and diflipation in the towns; 
whilft the hufbandmen, and all the induftrious labouring people lie 
under fo many oppreffions from partial and arbitrary taxes, and the 
whole country feel the deepeft and moft abject diftrefs and poverty ; 
whilft all ranks of people in trade are Jooked upon and treated with 
difrefpe& and contempt, by thofe who live in a ftate of eafe and de- 
pendence upon the government; whilft fo many charges, or civil 
employments, are te be purchafed by thofe who have acquired mo- 
ney in trade, and which give them the privileges of nobleffe, and 
an exemption from taxes ; whilft the general ftate of their commerce 
and agriculture hath not a tenth part of the money employed in 
their different branches, as thofe great caufes of the power of a ftate 
require ; whilft the greatef’ number of the people find it more ho- 
nourable and lucrative to forfake the moft ufeful employments, and 
to enter into the army, the law, the church, and the employments 
in the finances, all which produce no new encreafe of power to the 
ftate ; whilft the excefs of luxury continues amongit the higher ranks 
of the people, and the labouring poor dare not marry for fear of 
increafing their burthens in life; and the people in general aim at 
nothing more than living fingle and independent by a life-annuity ; 
whilft the intereft of money is kept up fo high, that it can be ap- 

lied to more lucrative ufes than either in trade or cultivating the 
fand ; whilft thefe vices and follies, my Lord, continue to exift, and 
all of them are fo interwoven with the very principles of their go- 
vernment, as hardly to be feparated, there is no probability that the 
French nation can eves be formidable to England by the progrefs of 
their landed interett.’ 

The concluding paragraph of this laft quotation contains a 
very ftriking and comprehenfive epitome of thofe facts and cir- 
cumftances on which the Author had previoufly, and more 
at large, expatiated; and to which we would refer our 
Readers, for further fatisfaction.—He now proceeds to give UB 
fome idea of the prefent ftate of the monied intereft in France, 
and of her national debt; referving the farther confideration of 
this ample fubject for another letter ; in which he prepofes to 
give particular eftimates of every thing that is immediately re- 
lativ: to her revenues, finances, and refources of government : 
in ihe mean time, what he has faid, in the prefent publication, 
is worthy of the Reader’s moft ferious attention. 

In the Appendix, our Author has fome very pertinent obfer- 
vations on the Jate cruel and defpotic arreés of the French go 
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yernment, which have caufed fo great a confternation among: 
the creditors of the ftate; viz. thofe of Dec. 18, 1769, and Jan. 
20,and 21, 1770. Thele violent exertions of power, exorbitant 
and oppreffive as they appear to be, are, our Author appre} 
hends, to be confidered only as a * prelude to fome others 
which are daily expected to appear, and which, from the di- 
ftrefles of the ftate, and the caprice of the minifters, may, 
perhaps, be as tyrannical as that deteftable edict, thundered 
out by the late regent in the year 1719, by which every private 
citizen in the ftate was compelled, under patn of death, to bring 
into the king’s treafury whatever fums of money he was pof- 
fefled of that exceeded 500 livres.’ 

To conclude, the view here given of the prefent fituation of 
our once formidable rivals on the Continent, is a very ftriking 
one indeed! but how much the reprefentations of a namele/s, 
and certainly not avery di/paffionate writer, ought to weigh with 
us, and how far he is to be depended upon for truth and can- 
dour, are circumftances of which his impartial and difcerning 
readers will not lofe fight :—and whether or not he hath, in 
any inftances, exaggerated the mifery of our diftrefled neigh- 
bours, it may be worth our while to enquire, although the 
means of information may be difficult to obtain. 

After all, too, there may be fome who will think it requi- 
fite to examine whether there be any ground for fufpicion, left 
this imported intelligence fhould be artfully calculated to ferve 
fome hidden purpofe—perhaps to lull us into a fatal fecurity. 
We do not, however, mean to intimate that we have any fuf- 
picion of this kind. G 
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AGRICULTURE, &e. 

Ast. 12. Confiderations on the Exportation of Corns; wherein the 
principal Arguments produced in Favour of the Bounty are anfwered, 
and the Inferences commonly drawn from the Eton Regiffer are dif- 
proved. To which are added, fome Remarks on the Expediency of 
felling Corn by Weight, and not by Meajure. 8vo. 1s. 0d. White. 

Hw often do thefe enemies to plenty and commerce require to 

] be told one obvious truth, which refutes all their laboured rea- 
fonings ? To fuperfede the neceflity of minutely tracing the fophifti- 
cal argument carried on in the prefent tract, it may again be re- 
peated, that this hated bounty operates only to fending to foreign 
markets the furplus of our grain under /imited prices, leaving na- 
tural caufes to their own operation above them ; but as the increafe 
of tillage conftitutes one article of the complaint with thefe deluded 
or deluding writers, it follows, that the bounty tends, not to create 

@ fcarcity, but to keep grain at a medium price between the raifer 
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and the confumer. If any thine more be requir red, 1 it muft be found 
in fome performance not vet oLered to public 1 New, 

Another reafon why we ihall confine our obfervations to fome few 
points only of this publication ts, that in the fi ow Ing article we 
have the other fide of the queiiion, with fome reierence to this 
pamphict ; > allie Lif the pallapes Me ynticed here are found more {pecious 
than juft, and often even without this exterior secommendation, the 
remainder will be of little import. 

Our Author produces the Eton Regifter, which is fuppefed to he 
jufl; and, p.&, makes two principal objections to it: iirit, that the 
Windfor meafure differs from the Wincheiler; but jet the meafure 
be what it may, if itis uniform with itfeli throughout the reoifter, 
this objection is a mere cavil. The next objecticn 1s rather a recom. 
mendation of it; w/z. thatit is a computation taken from one par- 
ticular market ; bat if this market is a corn-market, fufficiently in- 
land, and yet eatily acceflible to the metropolis, and to fupply ex- 
pertation, it is the beit barometer he can find by which to mark the 
rife and fall of the price of grain, for a feries of years, with tole- 
rable certainty. 

Having thus invalidated the authority of the Eton regifter, he 
next, p. 33, difputes the inference drawn from it in favour of the 
bounty. He tells the advocates for exportation, that ‘ what is ex. 
prefied in the table itfelf contradicts their aticrtion that corn [he 
means the price of it] has been con itinually declining fince the 
bounty tock place.’ But before he hazarded this aiiertion, he 
fhould have conlidered ome adveititions circumftances not to be 
found in the table ; {uch as feafons, wars, and efpecially the altera- 
tion in the value of money. With refpect to the Jait-mentioned cir- 
cumflance, the fir year in the regificr 1s 1595, when the medium 
pri ce of wheat is rated at 21. and malt at 11. per quarter ; the laft 
yeat js 1760, when wheat appears to have been 21. 8s. 6d. and 
malt 11. 14s. It is referred to our Author to determine which 1s 
the cheapeit price of each: and, to c{lit his calculation, he may be 
reminded of his own remark, p- So, where he fays, that * whatever 
makes money chea P> - raije the price of every thing elfe.’ 

He infifts part icularly on the dearnct of ccra in the year 17¢¢, 
and in that and the t two » fo liowing years the prices appear to have 
been very high. ‘his he charges on es -portation ; and mucin might 
have ioe exported then, for the reafon cf which we will prefe fently 
Ofer a conjecture: but he does not teil us what the feafons were. 
Thus much however we Know, that in queen Anne’s reign we were 
encaged ina mee ¢ and vigorous continental war, which “matt have 
proved very dettrudiive a ‘home » by ar aining the kingdom year after 
year, not only of the “a er of its la borle us "you th, bat much provi- 
ions mult alfo have been furnifhed to them in Flanders, while agri- 
culture ieiauttnsd 7 home. But when a writer is puriuing one “fae 
yourite idea, he feldom — any thing but wnat 1s {ublervient to 
the point be wants to eilublih: thus, among other bad efiects, our 
Auth or, Pp $s, Can difcever that the great increafe of our poor 

ates is occafioned by the bounty on exported corn! 

in order to procure credit to his re mic tae again{t the bounty, 
par appearauce of elaborate care is given to this perforn jance by aa 
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induftrious examination of the ftate of our corn trade, previous to 
the commencement of the beforementioned regiiter: and the Writer 
produces feveral initances of our ancicnt kings (beginning with Ed- 
ward IIL.) enating ftatutes to reflrain and regulate the exportation 
ofcorn, to preferve it for home confumption. He truly obferves, 
p. 9, ‘ that our Norman ancettors, rude, unpolifhed, and warlike, 
attended very little to commerce and agriculture :’ and he might have 
extended his obfervation farther, by thewing, that any one who reads 
what hiftorians tell us of the manner of living among the Norman- 
Enclifh, may conceive that corn was not then exported on account 
of its plenty, but in order to find a market for it in more commer- 
cial places. When one tenure of land under Edward II. was to fur- 
nith Jitter for the king’s bedchamber when he travelled, the wheat 
threfhed from it might well be fuppofed a choice commodity, far be- 
yond the ordinary reach of the vaflals of the haughty barons; who 
often experienced terrible famines in unfavourable feafons. Our 
poor forefathers were not likely to riot on wheat, when, even in 
queen Elizabeth’s time, Hollinfhed remarks the adding chimnies to 
houfes as an evidence of the growth of laxury, What a contrait to 
the prefent times, when the encouragement given us to fend our corn 
abroad loads every waving field with grain! 

In the courfe of his refearches our Author produces a bounty-act, 

Arior to that of Will. and Mar. namely z5 Car. II. chap. 1. to con- 
tinue in force for three years ; which, whatever might have been the 
private motive of the king for granting it, muit be fuppofed a po- 
pular meafure, fince he alleges that ‘ it was neceffary to footh the 
pafffons of the landed gentry, by the profpect of immediate gain.’ 
And though this temporary a¢ét might then operate, as our Author 
fays, to raife the price of grain; yet it muit have been perceived, 
when this meafure was renewed by king William, that it depended 
on the hufbandman by the increafe of tillage to counteract this ef- 
fect, and render corn a ftaple commodity. 

After faying fo much on the fubject, it is fcarcely worth while to 
produce an inconfittency of which he is guilty, only that it may 
ferve to fhew how maturely he has digetted his thoughts. In p. 62, 
he confiders the coinputation of our anuual produce of corn, at feven 
years confumption, as much too high; yet, in p. 65, when he is 
arguing for a meer reftri¢ted permiiiion to export grain, he fays that 
if foreigners, from any partial deficiency at home, fhou!d want our 
grain, © in that cafe fhould we export more than our due propor- 
tion, the evil would check itielf, for by fuch quantities imported 
Into foreign parts, corn would become cheap abroad [a tolerably 
large place} and then the foreign merchants would purchafe no 
more.” This brings to mind what 1s faid of Chinefe geographers, 
who, in drawing a map of the world, place hina confpicuoufly in 
the middle, and ftick other countries here and there in the vacant 
comers, , 

P. 44, he objects to the exportation of corn as being a raw com- 
modity ; adding, * let us confider that the farmer, the merchant, 
and the failors, are the only hands employed in this trade, Now is 
it not extraordinary that the only afficle of commerce which we en- 
courage by a bounty, fhould be that wherein fo few hands are em- 
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ployed, and where the commodity is fent out juft as it is gathered » 
One would think our Author was writing of fome fpontaneous pro- 
duction of the earth, like acorns or mufhrooms. Has he fufficiently 
confidered the multiplicity of the three clafles of men he {pecifies ? 
or would he have all the corn baked, to fupply the continent with 
hot rolls and new bread every mcrning! 

To conclude with the opening of this pamphlet, as the Writer 
feems, after all he has faid, to have left off juft where he began; in 
p. 2, he charges a decay of our commerce on the enhanced prices of 
our commodities, and derives thefe from our heavy taxes, proceed- 
ing thus: ¢ As for the taxes, whether it 1s poffible to leffen their 
number, or, by altering their prefent form, to divide the burden 
more equally, is not our bufinefs to determine ; but it may be prac- 
ticable, by new regulations, to lower the high price of provifions, 
which is an evil as pernicious as the former to manufactures and 
commerce.’ While our taxes continue as they now itand, the pre- 
fent prices of neceffaries are eafily accounted for; but how thefe 
prices are to be reduced without exonerating them, and the land that 
produces them, from the burden of duties, is not quite fo eafy to 
conceive. Our Readers will form their own conclufions how far 
checking the corn trade may conduce to this falutary effect. 

What the Writer fays of felling corn by weight, rather than by 
meafure, is by far the beft part of this performance. N 
Art. 13. The Expediency of a free Exportation of Corn at this Time? ‘ 

With Jome Obfervations on the Bounty and its Effeés. By the Author 

of the Farmer’s Letters to the People of England. 8vo. 18 

Nicoll. 1770. | 

The foregoing Author looked through one end of his perfpedctive ; 
the prefent Author ufes the other end; all objects, therefore, are 
now quite reverfed, though each of thefe gentlemen is equally pofi- 
tive that he faw them in their true form: but we are inclined to think 
ewe have at laft turned it the right way, however clearly or darkly we 
may fee through it. 

The prefent Author afks whence it is that § writers would be fo exe 
tremely defirous of proving that wheat has been dearer fince than 
before the bounty—though the excefs they ftrive for amounts only 
to 6d. a quarter? This point being aimed fo much at, fhews plainly 
that they think it of the utmoft importance. But what fay they to 
the rife of every thing but wheat? Why has the intereft of money 
fallen ‘the rent of land,—rates of beef—mutton— pork—manufac- 
tures, &c. rifen fo high fince the revolution ? why becaufe the riches 
of the nation have increafed, confequently the value of money fallen : 
but as this caufe is equally applicable to wheat, as to other commo- 
dities, how comes it that tat fhould, inilead of riing, have funk, 
—or, to grant the pofitions of thefe writers, have arofe only 6d. 
a quarter 

‘ The intereft of money marks the increafe of commerce, of in- 
come, of wealth; and in a word, of that aggregate improvement 
which raifes all prices. ‘In the fourfcore years, from 1524 to 16045 
intereft was g 1. 16s. per cent. the fall to 1760 has been gradual and 
regular, to 31. 13s. 6d. or about one-third of the former height; 
whereas the price of land was, about the firft period, 10 years ae 
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chafe, and in 1760 about 30, which is exaétly in proportion to the 
‘nterett of money. [In the 30 years from 1660 to 1690 intereft was 
|. 6s. 6d. and land at 224 years purchafe ; beef and pork were 
about 1s. 2d. per ftone, and mutton 1s. 4d. whereas from 1730 
to 1760 beef and mutton were 2 s. and pork as. 6d. 
The rife from the firft 30 years to the fecond is in beef 71 per cent. 


Ditto in mutton” - - - - . - SO per cent. 
Pitto in pork - - = = - = 414 per cent. 
Medium - - - - = - - 78 per cent. 
Medium of mutton and beef - - : 6o per cent. 


‘ Intereft has fallen juft an half, which bears no unexaét propor- 
tion to this rife of mutton and beef; which are perhaps better guides 
than pork, from the variations in the amount of the navy. 

‘ From hence we have the greateft reafon to judge, that 
wheat fhould be in the fame predicament, unleis fome 
peculiar meafure had been ufed with it. In the 30 years 
preceding 1690, the price was 11. 16s. 3d. the rife of 60 





per cent would have made it in the laftz3o years - - £. 217 15 
Whereas it was only - - - - °-i 9 § 
So that the fall in the price has been - - -1 8 6 





‘ That I fix upon the period which makes the leaf for my argu- 
ment (according to the ideas of thefe writers themfelves) will appear 
from the heighth of the bounty, in that ending in 17603 for in thofe 
3o years no Icfs was paid in bounty than £. 3,613,115, whereas it 
never arofe in any other 30 years to more than £. 1,800,000, and 
yet, notwithftanding the exportation of fuch immenfe quantities to 
farve our own poor, did wheat ftand at 11. 8s. 6d. /oqwer price than 
it ought to have done according to the rife of every thing elfe.’ 

With regard to what influence the increafe of arable land has on 
the price of flefh meat, he obferves, ‘ ——— the high price of 
butcher’s meat to the advantages reaped by the farmers from the ex- 
portation of corn, is an extreme falfe idea. Great quantities of 
beef arife from two fources, sUMMER GRAZING On rich meadow and 
pafture—and winTER GRAZING On turneps, oil cakes, and various 
other articles of food. Now let me afk any unprejudiced man, how 
the greateft advantages in raifing corn can affect either of thefe 
fources ? To talk of farmers ploughing up rich meadow and pafture 
land on account of advantages accruing from the culture of corn, is 
fo manifeft an abfurdity, that it fhews thefe writers to be totally ig- 
norant of country bufinefs: fuch land lets from 10 to 305s. an acre 
more than the arable adjoining — it is a likely matter, that landlords 
would allow /uch to be ploughed up! | 
_ © The other fource of the plenty of beef, viz. winter fatting, is 
indubitably enlarged by an increafe of the culture of corn—it is even 
in exact proportion to it. Advantages in the corn trade, have occa- 
fioned very extenfive traé&s of waite lands to be inclofed and culti- 
vated. But cultivated for what? Do they imagine for corn alone? 
Nothing ‘farther. The corn laws have brought into culture more 
watte acres in Norfolk alone, than are fufficient to anfwer the whole 
“portation of Britain; and yet thofe acres have furnifhed Smithfield 
With 
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23 
with a quantity of mutton and beef proportioned to that of their 
corn. Upon all thofe lands only two crops of corn are — in fix 
or feven years ; their courfe being 1. turneps; 2. barley; 3. cloyer 
and ray ‘orafs from two to five. years; 4. wheat: ros flock of 
iheep are > confequently great, and the quantity of turnep fed beef 
fent to market — lefman in Smithfield will teftify. Hence we 
find, that the bounty encouraging the growth of corn is not an en- 
croachment upon grailes or on the other food of cattle, but aé ‘tually 
increafes both in an immenfe degree. Can thefe men poflibly be fo 
infatuated as to imagine that becaufe corn 1s high, the farmer can 
fow all his land with corn, and every } year? It 1s a moft falfe idea. 
The increafe of culture has been by brealzi ing up waftes, which, as [ 
have fhewn, increates the quant tity of bee as much ; 1S ‘of corn : =. 
jt likewife ats in the breaking up indifferent pattures that have been 
badly ssephenntey or that are upon an improper foil for grafs. Who 
imacines that fuch a condu& leflens the quantity of beef? It is an 
effect which mere ¢ eneral cood huiband ry requires. 

The fame affertions h ave . ‘en made refpecting mutton. Bat 


not to be too diffut Sve In proving that light is not darknefs—let me 
only remark that the fame rc ply 3 is applicable here as in the former 
cafe; butin a greater degree; for no inftance can be produced of an 


increafe in the culture ot corn, that has not increafed the quantity 
of matton and the value of 1 wool. 

© Pork is hkewile p roduced as another inftlance, which is an ad- 
mirable one to fhew how totally ignorant thefe enemies of the bounty 
are in its real eilect. Sucoenle the culture of corn, you leffen the 
quant tity of our one can only {mile at fuch reafoning. If I was 
certain that thefe people realiy knew a hoe from a rabbit, I would 
take them into the yards of great corn farms gained trom warrens 
and wattes, and afk them if they thought wae of fome hundreds of 
{wine, the number of which depends On the quantity of corn—— 
Ieflencd the quantity of pork? ‘There is no end of anfwering fuch 
abfurdities: can one believe that upon fuch crazy foundations, a 
fenfible man could gravely affert * the rife of ‘proviitons owing to the 
écunty, to have amounted to £. §25,000,co0°.’ 

What will our friend the Confderer fay to this? In all probal bility 
he will obferve filence, as few perfons are candid enough to ac- 
knowledge conviction. So far as the bounty has oper rated to carry 
the plough on heretofore wafte land, by fo much it has added to the 
national ftock of wealth by extending the bounds of induftry ; the 
community therefore is amply repaid the ex pence of the bounty. 
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© * Enguiry into the Prices of Wheat, &c. p. 108. ** The large and 
extended gratuity given to export corn, had cccafioned fo great a 
quantity of land to be tilled, as leffe ned the means to raife other 
proviti ions.” Ib. p. 98. Another calculates the mifchief done by 
the bounty in the article of pork ata million per. ann. Confiderations 
oi ‘~ a rf Corn, p. 39. Whoever will take the pains to 


read all that has bege'e written againit exportation, will find rite 
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¢ down its brother, and not unfrequently deftroy- 
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We now come to the general price of pateeene: : 

‘]t is much, fays our Author, to be regretted that we do not find 
jufler ideas of prices of proviiions, which oucht really to be reckoned 
high or low: the prices which have occafioned fo much clamour, 
certainly have not been fo high, on comparifon with former times, 
as the value and quantity of money might _— made one expect they 
would rifle to. What renfon can be : given, v why the general harmony 
between prices of ail forts thouid be bi roken, ‘in the inftance of pro- 
yifions and in no other? Yet is not any ai ‘ticle of food advanced 
out of per to the general rife of all commodities: Jabour fince 
the bounty has doubied its price, whereas fleth meat is only 6o per 
cent. dearer ; and bread, the ftaff of life, is cheater. Hence arifes 
a great dificnu uty in hentia the line of dittinétion be tween high and 

it 


o r pe 
low prices, in fact they ought not to be denominated high, unlefs 


yy 
} 
the 


they exceed the proportion eeey commodities in general bear to the 
value of money. Intereft, fince the bounty, has fallen half, and yet 


the aggregate of provitions Es oeaten given for the great importance 
of bread) certainly has not rifen near a quarter. 

Bat clamour takes its rife not from general, but particular com- 
parifon: jrevifions are dearer now, fay the poor, than I ever knew 
them; they are dearer this five years than they were the lJaft ten; 
this is the confideration that pl inches; no-matter what the rates are. 
Ihave bun ufed to have them cheaper, and fo Lam determined to be dif- 
content a. Fe: (r-} hence a a were igo dear. Why is 1t too dear? Be- 

il have hoon ujfid to three-pence. tis in vain to urge the rife of 
as ——or to inftance the advances in every commodity under 
heaven: where private interelt is io itrong! ly concerned, prejudice 
will have place. 

‘ Put when there is no fort of probabil of the prices of provi- 
fions raifing to any thing like the proportionate rates of other com- 
Modities, why thouid we be fo very folicitous for altering thofe va- 
luable corn laws. which have been proved to be of fuch great impor- 
tance to the weltare of this country? Parliament in 1088 thought 
48s, a proper bounty price; were we to take the rife of labour, of 
other commodities, or the rate of interefl for our guide, the export- 
ing price now anion be much migher 5 inflend of which it is cla- 
moured that no bounty at all fhould be given: how wnely, the legi- 
lature mutt judge. 

Were the bon nty difcontinued for ever, the efieét would un- 
doubtedly be the average price of corn rifing 5 an efrect by no means 
objectable, were the prices to ho rec . ue: but the misfortune would 
be a certaint y of variation. hofe who urge a total repeal of the 
bounty, to make corn cheaper, pe againit a I principles: there can- 
not with — men be a fhadow of doubt, but that the more you 
encourage e growth of corn _ exportation, the more you will 
have for home confu: mption.’ 

Moft of ovr Readers will, by this time, think the argument fuf- 
ficiently difeufied ; but the importance of it deferved particular exa- 
Mination, as equal confidence appears d on beth fides the quefion. 
The prefent Writer next extends his view to the influence which the 
price ‘of providons h has On trade ; 
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« Laftly, I come to the conclufion, that the high price of labour 
ruins our manufactories. And I will venture to pronounce this, as 
mere a vulgar error as the reft. Ihave never omitted any opportu- 
nity of gaining information on thefe points, from the moft able ma- 
nufacturers I have met with: all agree, that the idea of our being 
underfold by the French, is falfe: they on the contrary affert (par- 
ticularly the manufacturers of Mancheiter) that wherever they met 
the French, with the fame goods, they underfold them: but the 
effects which follow from family alliances, and the intrigues of 
courts, fhould never be confounded with the price of a manufaéture, 
Often has it been afirmed, that the French have underfold us in all 
the markets of Spain, at the very time that higher duties have been 
laid on the goods of Britain than on thofe of France ; and numerous 
other advantages given to the fubjects of that crown. I fhall not 
be furprized by and by to hear the bounty objected to becaufe 
Englith manufacturers do not underfell French ones in the city of 
Paris. 

‘ Thofe who are fo ready to talk of the ruin of our manufactures, 
fhould confider better what the ruin is they harangue about. Ex- 
cept the unhappy confequences of American regulations, I know 
not a manufaéture in Britain that is not in the moitt flourifhing fitua- 
tion; but that the aggregate of them is highly profperous, cannot 
for a moment be doubted. ‘The evil therefore which thefe writers 
pretend to explain, has no exiftence: they think themfelves fuch 
matters of reafoning that they raife monfters of the imagination, for 
the mere pleafure of logically accounting for them. 

‘ But in the name of common fenie, where are the faéts, and 
what are the reafons, that prove a high rate of provifions an enemy 
to manufactures ? It is a matter indeed that has been taken fo much 
for granted, that thefe gentlemen have difdained to exercife their 
powers of reafoning upon it: they give you an ip/e dixit to make 
what you can of. 

‘ It is a fact, that this kingdom never made any advances in ma- 
nufa€tures that are worth {peaking of, until provifions became what 
is called dear. Now although the rates of labour (as I before thewed) 
are not decided by thofe of neceffaries ; to be in exact proportion to 
each other; yet in all countries, where provifions are very dear, 
Jabour muft be dearer than in other countries where provifions are 
very cheap. It was before found that provifions have advanced perhaps 
20 or 25 per cent. fince the revolution ; but labour has advanced pro- 
bably 100 per cent. Iam not therefore guilty of a contradiction, in 
having afferted before that the price of labour does not accurately 
‘depend on that of provifions; and in now advancing, that where 
provifions are comparatively high, labour will be fo too: both pro- 
pofitions are true, becaufe ufed in the fuppofition of different de- 
grees. I repeat therefore, that fuch an high price of provilions, as 
muft be attended by an high price of labour, is abfolutely requifite 
for the profperity of manufactures: living muft be rendered dear 
before that general induftry, which can alone fupport a manufacturing 
people, will be rooted amongit them. 
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¢ There is not an inftance in Europe of a country making great 
advances in manufactures, while fuch country continued under the 
pofibility of labour being low. Dearnefs of living—high taxes— 
great riches—fome caufes or other, muft have operated to render 
high rates of labour neceflary. In thofe countries where manufac- 
tures make the greateft fhoots, provifions are the higheft; wiz. 
Holland and Britain, Liften for a moment to a writer of candour 
and penetration, ‘* A Dutch manufacturer pays near one-third of 
what he earns in taxes; an Englifh manufacturer not above one- 
tenth, and from neceflity not above one 36th part of the produce of 
his labour. Such bread as our people eat is fold in Holland at 3 d. 
a pound, and flefh at gd*.” Notwithftanding fuch high prices, 
who will affert that manufactures are carried to greater perfection 
in countries where provifions and labour are lower? Where is fuch 
a country to be found that exceeds the fabrics of Britain ? +. 

‘ The importance of inforcing general induitry is fo great, that 
without provifions being high enough to do it, manufactures muft 

o to ruin. 

© It is a fact well known through all the manufacturing towns of 
this kingdom, that the labouring poor work no more days in a 
week than are fufficient to maintain themfelves: the remainder is 
fpent in idlenefs. When provifions are very cheap, they are more 
diftrefled, and their families more unhappy than in the very deareft © 
times; for a man who waftes half his time in idlenefs, or perhaps in 
what is worfe, will be a poor workman the other half. This is by 
no means to be wondered at: it would be furprizing were the faét 
otherwife. ‘Thofe therefore who would favour the manufactures of 
this country, fhould take efpecial care not to argue againft what 
they are pleafed to call the high price of provifions. ‘The bounty 
having lowered the price of bread, would not have operated in fa- 
vour of our fabrics, but on the account I before mentioned of caufing 
a regularity of price, far exceeding any thing known before.’ 

Here, however, we enter our proteft, becaufe, though within rea- 
fonable limits thefe principles may be affented to, yet being boldly 
afferted, they fhould be received with rather more caution than they 
are hazarded. If they fhould be adopted to the full extent of this 
hafty way of writing, the feelings of humanity muft be totally obli- 
terated, and the maxims of policy be overfhot. ‘ The labouring 
poor work no more days in a week than are fufficient to maintain 

eghemfelves :’ therefore the wages they receive for fix days, being 
‘ confined on one fide, fhould be fo drained from them on the other, 
as barely to fuftain them to the return of the eighth! With what- 
ever contempt this Writer may treat partial riots, if the hand of 
Oppreflion was thus extended, there would be too juit caufe for a 
general revolt. Happily the important interefts of fociety are in 
more confiderate hands. Diffolute as numbers of our manufacturers 
may be, unmarried men efpecially, there are, it is to be hoped, too 
many careful induftrious men and their families among them, to be 





‘ ’ . , 
* Confiderations on Taxes, &C. p. 24.” 


+ In Holland, if the Writer intended any thing by his quotation. 
But we believe faéts would difcountenance that conclufion, as much 
as the preference he allows to the fabrics of Buitain, does the argu- 
ment he ufes in this pafluge. 
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facrificed to fuch a licentious ftretch of cruel miftaken policy: and 
if neceflaries were fo {crewed up in price, as that the purchafa 
fhould equal the reward of labour, however well it micht operate on 
the idle and abandoned, what mutt the indulirious do when they 
have outlived the exercife of it? And is this Writer fo hardy as to 
affert that none of them think of ¢o-zcrrow? Every one then, on 
cafual ficknefs or certain old age, muit either like old horfes be 
knocked on the head, or be calt on the public. As circumttances 
are, a manufacturer can icldom be fuppofed to amats a provifion 
againft a long difability, or for the decline of life. But will our 
Author affirm that flial affection, like his own humanity, is fo ex. 
tinct as that a poor man’s children never contribute to the tempo- 
rary fupport an aged parent calls for? On the contrary, he would 
deprive the poor of their chance of this refource: for who could 
think of marrying, that éare/y maintained hinfelf ? Does he not 
think matrimony fufiiciently ai/couraged ? Our pocr rates are heavy 
enough already, and it is referred to our Author to compute the in- 
creafe his romantic {cheme would call for. 

It is not doubted but this Writer will declare againft the fenfe in 
which his remarks on the price of provilions are here underitood; 
but the harfh infineation implied in the laf{t paragraph of this ex- 
tract, appeared to call for fome reftrictions; and his reflections on 
the poor in his other performances, are, za cur cpinion at leaff, ex- 
tended with too much acrimony. 

To return to the bounty, our Author is diffatisfed at the occa- 
fional fufpenfions of exportation, and allowances of importation, as 
deftruCiive to the corn trade. ‘ Why, fays he, are your merchants 
to be cut off from a branch of commerce, whieh, 1n one refpett, has 
nothing to do with your object, but in another, may mach afi it? 
While the Corn Trade is permanently free, merchants may tlore it 
up from all quarters, and if the price in the mean time rifes at 
home—home will have it: which is the grand principle of preferv- 
ing an equality of price in any commodity.’ In order to effect this 
purpofe, inftead of the interruptions mentioned above, he is for fix- 
ing a price at which the prefent bounty fhould be given, another 
price for importation to be admitted under a duty for fix months, 
and a third price when importation for fix months, duty free, fhould 
be allowed ; and exportation never to be fufpended. Whether fuch 
kind of fated rules would fuit particular exigences, better than tem- 
porary regulations, thofe who are more minutely converfant in the 
corn trade muit determine. 

Art. 14. Reflections on the various Advantages refulting from the 
draining, enclofing, and allotting of large Commons and common Fields, 
By W. Pennington. 8vo. 15s. 6d. White. 

Mr. Pennington, to all appearance, mearss very well in this pub- 
lication ; but this meaning is exprefled in an odd zig-zag manner. 
He begins with a theory of the caufes of the plague, peftilential and 
intermitting fevers ; expatiates now and then cn the advantages of 
draining and inclofing fens; amufing himfelf between whiles with 
religious and political remarks on a variety of topics: he feenis, 
however, peculiarly delighted with abufing thofe who oppoie inclo- 
fures, tovether with Lord Bute, King Henry Vill. Mr. Hume, the 
Pope, the Colenies, the Clergy, or auy body, not that comes in his 
Ways 
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way; but in’ whofe way he thinks preper to throw himfelf. We 

muit ackn nowledge, neverthelefs, that, when he can prevail upon 

himfelf to keep to his point, he makes fome pertinent obfervations. 
ReELIGIous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 15. The Real Seeker : or, A Series of Letters relative to bis 
religious Doubts. With their refpective Solutions and Rejoinders. 8VvO. 
‘ fewed. Walliams, 1769. 

Ve have here a collection of letters which have been fent to the 
ad ic Ledger, the Gazetteer, and the Middlefex Journal ; the Au- 
thor, whoever he i is, thinks them fufficiently important, to prefent 
them in one volume to the world: at the fame time he has an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his complaint, that the above papers have, one 
after another, refufed to admit fome of his letters. He calls himfelf a 
Rea! Seeixer, and informs us that his faith has been greatly ftaggered, 
ang his mind perplexed with various fcruples. He applied, he tells 

, toa dignitary of the church of England, and then to a clergy- 
m: on of fome eminence in the church of Kome, but obtained no relief: 
¢ After giving me, fays he, all the fatisfaction they could, and fiud- 


et {till raifed frefh difficulties, the one pr onounced me a difguifed 


Jefuit, the other a cafe-hardened H-——k.’ For the fake then, he 
adds, of quieting his confcience, he has here, at an expence which 
he was little able to bear, undertaken the republication of his letters, 
with the anfwers to them, ‘ leaving the world to judge if he has reafon 
to be fatisfied with the folutions hitherto given to his doubts.’ 

There is a great peculiarity and oddity in this work, and though 
the Author would periuade his readers that he is an impartial friend to 
truth, and a fincere enguirer after it, we cannot but confider his per- 
formance as acovert attac< upon the principles of proteitants, and one 
of the artful meafures ufed to infinuate a more favourable opinion of 
popery, and prepare the unguarded mind for its more eafy and willing 
admifiion, He pleads greatly for liberty and toleration, but the haw 
of all, though not directly exprefled, feems to be, to recommend the 
church of Rome, and palliate thofe caufes of cenfure and reproach, 
which fhe has long and moft jut ly laboured under. By fhewing the 
advantages of an infallible judge, and foftening {ome of thofe hard 
and irrational doétrines which are inf ‘parable from popery, he would 
raife fome prepofleflions in its behalf, while at the fame time he him- 
felf is by no means to be regarded as attached to this caufe, but only 
as one who is candidly ande — endeavouring.to, obtain fatisfac- 
tion upon very important points. 

The fecond part of his book contains fome extraordinary letters 
from Hades, figned B—Z—b, which, he fays, fell cafually into his 
hands, and which he prefumes to publifh, with a view of their com- 
ing to the knowledge of fome Divine, who may think it worth his 
while to refolve the doubts mgeehed thereby to the cai e of 
proteftancy : ‘ Where‘ore it is, he adds, that, anfwering the purpofe 
of my original real feck. ing plan, I adopt and enumerate them as if 
my own, my avidity for information being fuch, that I cheartully 
grafp at it from never fo foul a quarter.’ 


Part the third contain sa number of letters figned P acifi 55 the fre- 
Fe fejed detign « of which feems to be to reconcile proteitant diilenters to 
tie doctuine aud weorthip of the chuich of england, as by lax ve la- 
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blifhed; ‘ others, as it is faid in one of the anfwers, have thought 

that this is not his rea/ defign, but that his true plan, at the bottom, is 

,tg reconcile the members of the church of England to popery, by 

. dhewing that the moit exceptionable and moft abfurd doétrines of the 

Roman church, fuch as tranfubftantiation, are fufceptible of a com. 

modious, though not a ftrictly proteftant fenfe, and that by the teftj- 

mony of the ack of England’s own writers.’ 

The fourth part prefents us with farther letters pleading for liberty 
and toleration; the laft of thefe is followed by a little note, exprefied 
in thefe terms: ‘ Having no reafon to expect the foregoing letter will 
ever be anfwered, its infertion exhibits a frefh inftance of proteftant 
difingenuity.’ Had our Author been really folicitous to have his 
fcruples removed, he might have found very clear and fatisfaéto 
anfwers in the writings of thofe eminent men, who have fo well de- 
fended the proteftant caufe; but our opinion is, that it has been ra- 
ther his intention to plead for, and, were it in his power, to enlarge 
the bounds of, the Romifh church, among us ;—an intention which, 
we truft, neither he, nor yet more confiderable adverfaries, will b 
ever able to accomplith! 

Art.16. The Theological Repofitory; confifiing of original Effays, 
Hints, Queries, &5c. calculated to promote religious Knowledge. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon and Payne. 

In this periodical mifcellany we have had the fatisfaction of pe- 
rufing fome valuable {cripture-criticifms, and theological difquifitions, 
The publication is made in a feries of pamphlets which come out 
at uncertain intervals of time, Six of the Numbers have appeared 
within the year 1769, and thefe conftitute the prefent volume. The 
work is conducted by the ingenious and induftrious Dr. Prieftley ; 
and it feems chiefly to fubfift by the voluntary contributions of fuch 
learned gentlemen as are well-wifhers to the {cheme of keeping open 
* a common channel of communication for all new obfervations that 
selate to theology ; fuch as #//uftrations of the fcriptures, the evidences 
of revealed religion, with objections of all kinds, &c. &c.? The plan is 
certainly of the moft Jideral kind: ‘ All perfons, Chriftians or 
others, are invited to join their labours, in order to illuftrate one of 
the moft important branches of knowledge :’ and the contents of this 
firft volume feem to evince, that a confiderable number of perfons, 
refpectable, though unknown, for their literary abilities, have al- 
ready been contributors; fo that the editor ‘ donbts not’ that the 
communications will grow more valuable and extenfive, as the {cheme 
becomes more generally known. He particularly acknowledges the 
afliftance of the Rev. Mr. Turner, of Wakefield, without whofe con- 
currence, he fays, he fhould not have undertaken the work at all. 
Art. 17. Divine Truth, being a Vindication of the three immutable 

Attributes, Perfe&ions, or Properties of the true God, viz. effential 

Holine/s, univerfal Goodnefs, fovereign Grace, againft the infernal 

Damon, who wills the Exiffence of Evil, decrees Creatures to eterna 

Mijery ; and cannot accomplifb his own Defigns without the Interven- 

ticn of Sin. Containing the Charaéer of God given in his own We ord, 

and the Charadter of God given by Men, with a Revifal of the Trial 
of the two Opinions tried, By john Johnion. 8vo. 3S John- 
fonand Payne. 1769. The 
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The firft part of this long title might lead the reader to fuppofe, 
that Mr. Johnfon believed our world to be equally under the govern- 
ment of a good and evil principle, continually contending with and 
oppofing each other; but the latter part, compared with thé work 
itfelf, difcovers, that it is his intention to vindicate the perfections of 
the Supreme Being, in oppofition to thoic difhonoyrable notions of 
the Deity, which he apprehends haye their exittence only in the ima- 

inations of thofe who have embraced the Calviniitical fcheme of 
religion. His preface is addrefied in the following peculiar manner: 
‘ To the attentive intelligent reader, whofe foul is inclined, by the 
fpirit of truth, to fearch into the clearne(s of the light of the oracles 
of God ; to behold the glory of the Lord, and enjoy the riches 
of his grace.” This fhort ientence is fuflicient to give fome idea of 
our Author's manner. 

Though he rejects the Calvinific principles, we fhould have ima- 
gined from certain parts of his work, that he had fome agreement 
with them; particularly when he talks of the doctrine of ele&ion ; 
but the divine appointment of fin, and the article of reprobation, 
he utterly difallows. 

This Writer appears to have bewildered and diftreffed himfelf in 
inquiries concerning the origin of ewil, the divine prefcience, human 
literty, &c. fubjeéis, on which, it is pretty evident, after the moft 
diligent and accurate fearch the human mind can make, we have 
not fufficient deta to determine. A firm belief of the perfec?ion of the 
Almighty Governor, is our only fure fupport, and we may reit fatisfiec, 
that every part of his admiiniftration is confifient with ‘47s, though 
our very limited capacities and views are not fuflicient to difcover and 
comprehend it. 

Mr. Johnfon relates the cenfures and reproaches which have been 
caft upon him on account of his opinions; he gives a recital of 
what he has heard and thought on the fubjeéts mentioned, in his 

‘childhood, in his youth, in his riper years, and fince he came into 
the miniftry ; about ali which the world will be very little inceretted 
or concerned ; however, it might ferve to amufe fome few immediate 
aflociates and acquaintance of the Author's. Indeed, we think, the 
prefent publication micht, like many others, have well been {pared ; 
or, at leait, comprifed in a much {mailer compais ; at the fame time, 





1 . “ e 
we apprehend, its defign tohave been good and worthy. Hi. 


Art 18. Tie Docirine of abfslute Predeftination ficted and afferted, 
with a preliminary Difcourfe ox the Devine ditriéutes. Traiflated in 
great Meayure fron: the Latin of Jerom Zanchius: with yome Account 
of his Life prefixed, By the Author of the Church of bngland vin 
dicated froia the Charge of Ariinia: iat fo which 15 iubion 
from the Latin of Litfius, im Appendix concerning the Late 
Ancients. 8vo. 25 Gurney, &c. 17 °0. VA i 
This performance difcovers greater Icarning, and is far mor 

accurate as to compoiition, than the former wore; neverthelels 

think, that it may alfo be faid of this, thar the pabication might 
have well been {pared : ior what pofibie ecod purpofes can it anfwer, 


to labour to prove -to us, that ‘ Ged did, trom all ¢ternigy, de- 





> ial ie 
cree to leave fome of Adami’s failen potierity in their fins, and to 
»* 1 - aa ~ ee 1° . . . Fi at . ” 
€xciude them {rom the participation of Chril and his benefits ; that 
Rev. Mar. i770. in ome 
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fome men were, from all eternity, not only negatively excepted from 
a participation of Chrift and his falvation, but poftively ordained to 
continue in their natural blindnefs and hardnefs of heart, and that 
by the juft judgment of God: that the non-ele¢t were predeftinated, 
not only to continue in final impenitency, fin, and unbelief; but 
were likewife, for fuch their fins, righteoufly appointed to infernal 
death hereafter ?? Such propofitions as thefe, appear neither honourable 
to the Supreme Being, nor any way beneficial to his creatures; nay, 
if they are ferioufly believed and deliberated upon, the contrary is 
likely to be the effect. But our Author offers feveral confiderations 
to prove, that fubjects of this kind fhould and ought to be openly 
preached and infifted upon ; but furely, upon his own principles, it 
is utterly unneceflary, fince the purpofes of abfolute predeftination 
muft be accomplifhed, and need not any human interpofition. Jerom 
Zanchius was, without doubt, a man of learning and of worth; but 
does it follow, that particular notions muft be true, becaufe they have 
been efpoufed or propagated by fuch perfons? As learned and as 
worthy men have very differently interpreted thofe paffages of 
Scripture, on which thefe u/e/e/s notions are founded; but after all, 
no names, however great and venerable, are to have any abfolute 
fway with us.in the fearch after truth. Certainly 4ere, reafon only 
(direéted by revelation) is to be our guide. It is furprifing into what 
extravagancies men will run, what bold and prefumptuous affer- 
tions they will make, when following their own fancies, and led by 
the clue of party and prejudice! The way of duty and of peace 
is plain and eafy ; but we are foon bewildered when attending to the 
the reveries and conceits of men, and enquiring into fubje&ts which 
we have in truth no concern with, or abilities for. 

‘The book concludes with a differtation on the Fate of the Ancients, 
intended to fhew, that their fate was not a principle differing from, 
or fuperior to the Divine Being ; it was nothing more, in faét, than 


his will and decrees. Ri. 


Art. 19. The Notion of Eternal Fuftification refuted, in a familiar 
Dialogue, in which the Figment of eternal Union is alfo confidered, and 
both proved to be equally abfurd and unfcriptural, ovo. 6d. 
Dilly, &c. | 
This namelefs Writer appears greatly concerned at new errors which 

are often broached, and old ones which are revived in the Chriftiar 

church, In this number he reckons the two opinions which he here 
endeavours to refute: he allows of eternal eleétion ; but eternal jufti- 
fication, and eternal union, as it is called, he can by no means admit. 

Whether he does or not, will appear to numbers of very little 

importance indeed. What pity is it, that perfons fhould perplex 

themfelves upon points like thefe, rather than apply to the diligent 
recommendation and culture of thofe praétical graces and virtues by 
which they may adorn the doétrine of our bleffed Saviour ? 

Art. 20. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. T——y, being an Inquiry 
into the Motives of his Condud in his late unchriftian Treatment of 
the Author of a Pamphlet, entitled, The Notion of Eternal Fuftification 
refuted, &c. on tavo fuccefive Sundays, at the L k Chapel. 860. 
3d. Dilly, We. 


This little publication is intended as a defence of a pamphlet, or 
rather 
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tather the author of a pamphlet, of which we have taken notice in 
the preceding article. Mr. ‘I'——y feems to have treated th¢ prefent 
Writer in a very illiberal as well as unchrifiian manner, Though 
the latter may have the beft fide of the argument, the fubjec in 
queftion is not worthy of fuch contention, Each of thefe antagonilts 
appears to be perplexing himfelf in inquiries which can yield no 
real edification or advantage to themfelves or others. How much 
wifer and happier would it be to direét themfelves to thofe meafures 
by which they might amend and improve the heart, and excite man- 
kind to piety, charity, and good works ! 
Art. 21. Difcourfes on perfonal Religion. By Samuel Stennet, 

D.D. 8vo. 2Vols. 128. bound. Buckland, Keith, Harris, 

&ce. 1769. 

The Author, in thefe Difcourfes, ufes the word religion in its mot 
enlarged fenfe, as comprehending every branch of duty, together 
with thofe inward principles, affeCtions, and difpofitions, by which the 
conduct of mankind ought to be influenced and governed. He juitly 
confiders the practice of morality, as having its true foundation in 
piety, or fuitable regards to the Supreme Being, and to thofe teveral 
truths and motives with which we are furnifhed by a divine reve- 
lation. By fubftituting this general term, re/igion, he feems to avoid 
the ufe of fome technical words and phrafes which have been a fource 
of perplexity and (unreafonably enough) a caufe of difpute and ani- 
mofity among Chriftians. He prefents his fubjeS%t to us under a 
variety of views, in the compafs of feventeen difcourfes, feveral of 
which are divided into two and three parts orfermons. The fubjeét 
does not afford the Author an opportunity of difcovering much learr- 
ing or criticifm ; but the fermons are fenfible, ferious, practical, and 
moderate. Though the Writer appears rather inclined to Calviniitical 
fentiments ; yet his compofitions are not biafed by party, but breathe 
the fpirit of univerfal charity and benevolence. The ttyle is, in fome 


- parts, a good deal animated, and generally accurate. 


It isa bold venture at this time of day, and when we abound with 
works of this kind ; without fome particular reafon, to ufher fuch a 
number of difcourfes into the world; but on the whole, we think 
this publication calculated to do real fervice to all whe will attentively 


Hi. 


perufe it. Hit " 


Art. 22 A Treatife cn God’s Love to the World ; wherein is fhewn 
the perfec Agreement betwixt the Religion of Fcfus, Jupernaturailly 
revealed in the Gofpel, and the Religion of Nature and Reafon in its 
State of Integrity before the Fall; but in as far as it is /ince corrupted, 
it fo far ceafes te be the Religion of Nature and Reajon, bu’ finks and 
degenerates into human Inventions, and Satan’s Devices, &c. &c. 
[There is a vaft deal more of this Title Page, which is a I'reatife 
of itfelf, to which we refer the Reader for farther “atisfaftion.] By 
James Slofs, A, M. Author of Sermons on the Dogtrine of the 
Trintsy, §&vo. 28.° Buckland, ec. 

Ir is well known to our Keaders, that the Monthly Reviewers are 
not bigotted tothe tiff and rigid tenets of Calvini/z:, and Mr, Slefs 
Is a very rig?d Calviniit; therefore, any account from ws, not to 
the advantage of this tract, might poffibly be liable to the fufpicion 
Of prejudice er partiality. To obviate this, we have refolved that 

R 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Slofs himfelf fhall give the account of his own treatife, in a 

short extract from his long preface, viz. 

The defien of the following treatife is, to explain fome of the 
s principal, and moft fundamental, and interetting doctrines of the 

Chrittian faith, for the benefit of thofe of eveaker capacity, in which 

the edification of God’s children is more confulted than any elaborated 

accuracy in the performance is intended ; which | hope makes fome 
apology for many repetitions eafily difcernible by thofe of a more 
accurate and delicate ‘affe; but as thofe repetitions 5 are generally in 
‘feriy ture language, if the child of God be in a good frame, and in the 
prefent lively exercife of grace, thefe very repetitions will have a fre 
tajie, and a new and fpiritual {weet reli wili attend them ; fo that 
the dabe in Chritt and Lamb, may wace in comfort in the midft of 
thele gofpel freams, however fhallow they are through the weaknets 
of the performance: if the elephant, or more ide anced Chriltian, 
finds room in any part of the éreatife to fwim in; 11s betides, the 
principal defien of it, which is more to inftruct and enlighten the 
jenorant in the great and important doétrines of the golpel, ‘abfolutel 
neceilary to be ‘know n, in order to the falvation of all lok finners, 
than to gratify the curiofity of a bare {peculative turn of mind.’ 

On this paflage we have only one flight remark, or rather query, to 
offer, viz. May it not be doubtful whether fuch of Mr. Slofs’s difciples 
and fol lowers, to whom he may himfelf in perfon recommend this 
work, will not think he pays a very indifferent compliment to their 
underftandings,. when he avows his having written it for che benefit 
of weaker capacities ? ¢ Pray, Sir, read my treatife, Lintend it for 
thoie of qeaker wate would found a little oddly to fome ears ; 
but Mr. Slofs beit knows the people to whole capacities and ta/ffe his 
Wi itings are ad apted. 

Art. 22. Divine Embicms, or natural T: bings, fpiritualized, Being 
a forts val Inpro vemnent of various circumfiances attending the rock at 
Flamborcugh head on the Sea Coat intorkfeire, Towhich are added 
Poems on di vine Subjects, By a Spectator. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 
Or ail improvements, the improvement of a rock is allowed 

to be the moit difficult: curiofity, therefore, naturally leads us to 

‘xamine this Author's proceis. From his dedication, 1t appears that 

he is a Bepuit minsiiler at Bridlington in Yorkfhire. But this is a 

cecéption. ‘He’ foon dulcovers h imielf to be one of the wicked, 

Papan, a downright idolater!—‘hus, in his way from Bridlington a 

Fiamborough- he ad, he tells us, that he was ° ‘ favoured with the enli- 

vening rays oi the ihining ruler of the day,’—forgetting that it is the 

Lord who ruleth the day, and paying a gentile adovation to the fun. 

When.this wicked and idolatrous heathen came to Flamborough-town, 

he tells us, that he fed his horfe,—-when he caine to the foot of the 

hill he difmounted,—when he reached the top of the hill, he walked 
to the brow oi the rock,-—when he was at the brow of the rock, he fawa 
flock of birds, which furprited him fo much that he was obliged to retire 
from his company; but what he did in his retirement we are not 
told. He fays, that ‘when he itood gazing on the top of the rock, he 
obferved that it was A’vgr; and thereiore, like jehovah, lofty 5 and 
thercfore ufeful to the sailors, But the fame wicked {fpirit of the. 


Genules prefently breaks out again; fox he compares the itrength of 
the 
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the rock to the ftrength of the suman n.ture of Chrif, thus putting 
him on 2 footing with ne giants of old.—When he came to the 
clefts and cayitics of the rock, he was terribly puzzled what account 
he fhould turn them to: ‘ I tried again and again, (ays he, Icom. 

ared things with things, temporal things with f olritual. At length 
my bufy thoughts | fixed ' upon fome of the deep things of God” What 
2 proph: ane application of thofe caverns, which more property repre: 


fented the deep things of the devil! 
This wolf in fheep’s clothing is no lefsan enemy to the flate than 
Pp 


to the church; for he fays, at the fame time, that thefe caverns in 
the rock are an embiem of * the, fecret place in the purpofe of 
election ;’ intimating, no doubt, that there are myileries and fecrets 
in that bufinefs.—We hope the Houfe of Commons will take proper 
notice of him for this offenfive fugeeition; nay, he males it worte ; 
he fays expretsly, that * in this "te cret dwelling-place, the people 
are fafe from the curfe of the law.’ He is, moreover, liable to be 
indi&ted for an impious libel, as he talks of * the burning heat of 
divine wrath,’ thereby reprefenting the supreme Beiiig in a diabo- 
lical character ; ~ the thievith mews and the filthy carrion culls 
that inhabit the rock, he has the :mpudence to compare to the church 
oi God. 

This emblematical perfon, if not in truth a downright heathen, 
as we have fuppofed, muit certainly be tome jefuit in difp ritife, : and we 
would reco: mmend proper or hae to be made after him in the ne eigh- 
bourhood of Bridlington, Flamborough, and thofe Parts. « LL, 
Art. 24. a Letter to Dr. Black/! ome, occasioned by a “ane in brs 

Commentaries concerning the Character of the Ecclefiajlics of the prejent 

Age. 8vo. Od. Lave abil. 

Our Re aders will fad the character here referred to, in the Review 
for October lait,p. 201. where, (in our account of his fourth Volume) 
an extract is given ais what he fays of that fpecies of offence called 
premunire, : 

It was eafy to f refee, t that fo high- Rrained a compliment-paid to 
the clergy of the eftab ‘ihment, efpecially a! ‘ter having borne fo hard on 
the Diffenters, would sot be fufiered to pafs without animadverfion. 

In hischara&ter of the clergy the Doctor fays, they ‘ are oly in their 
doftrines, unbdlemithed in their lives and com erfation, moderate in 
their ambition,’ ——— and ———‘ pride themfelves ih nothing fo ju/tly 
as in being true members of the church emphatically by daw 
fablifoed. ° 

‘It mutt be confeff-d, fays this letter-writer, that you have here 
exhibited a very agreeable picture ; but whether it be an exact repre- 
fentation, is a _~ which will admit. of fome debate? The 
Author, accordingly, undertakes to play the critic on the Doctor's 
pe rormance ; in doing which, he freely, wery fre ly, indeed! expa- 
tates on the charaers repr fented; in Grier to prove how woh the 
refembiance is jult, or othe rwile. Our Reaters already nerceive which 





way the quetiion is determined ; aad here therefore it will fuiice, if 
we add, that the Author fuppotes, that, as ‘ certain fevcre fentiments 
Concerning the Dilfenters, i a late writer told ae ) were taken 
from fome thirtieth of Janne y trnon 3 fo, fays he, your high enco- 
Miums upoa the dacred « order, are copied from a vilitation-fermon, 
R 3 and 
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and by no means the refult of that manly reafoning which difcovers 

itfelf in other parts of your excellent commentaries.’ 

He acknowledges, that ‘ itis a very ungrateful tafk to expofe the 
vices of any clafs of men whatever?;?—— but yet he obferves, in his 
vindication, ‘ it often happens, that the good of the public requires 
this facrifice. For my part, quoth he, I[ fincerely wifh, (and who 
that reads his pamphlet throughout can doubt his fincerity) that expe- 
rience would give a fanétion to the fair teflimonial you have produced 
in favour of the unblemifhed lives of the clergy; and yet, to our 
great misfortune, experience contradiés every thing you have advanced 
upon this fubject.’ 

His manner of fupporting this laft affertion, however, is very 
fuperficial, or rather he does not fupport it at all. He feems, at 
prefent, only for a little vaporing and flourifhing about, rather than for 
an earnett attack on the clergy ;—but he promi/es, that 1f the Doétor 
fhould reply, (which does not feem very likely), he will then confirm 
all that he has advanced, * by the moft authentic teftimonies,’—— 
That indeed will be doing /omething ; but we fufpect that he does 
not himfelf fuppofe the circumftance on which his doing it is 
made to depend, will ever happen; for certainly, till he publithes 
his name, a gentleman of Dr. B.’s eminence in the world cannot 
take the leaft notice of this anonymous letter. 

PoLITICAL 

Art. 25. Balaam and his Afs, a Parody addreffed to the Freeholders 
of Middlefex. 12mo. 1s, Griffin. 

A piece of minilt¢rial wit, as keen as an alderman’s joke. There 
is alfo a moft ingenious copper-plate device prefixed ;—an afs carrying 
the city petition. 

©OGrubftreet ! how dol bemoan thee !” SwtFT. 

Art. 26. A Letter to the right honourable Lord North, firft Lord of 
the Treasury, recommending a new Mode of Taxation, through which 
Vice may be checked, and the Poor be relieved. 8vo. 18. Dilly. 
The new mode of taxation recommended in this pamphlet is, ‘ to 

remove the taxes from the neceflaries of life, which may eafily be 
done, by impofing frefh ones on luxury in all its branches.’? Thus 
the Writer propofes duties to be paid by fpectators at operas and 
p'ays, proportioned to the feats they fit in, and on the entrance to 
the public gardens; for the collecting of which, receivers fhould 
attend at all the doors ; a duty on fubfcriptions to Almack’s, Portland- 
houfe, and ail ball-affemblies throughout the kingdom ; horfe-races, 
and cock-fighting ; a tax on hounds, hunting horfes, fowling-pieces, 
jwords, livery-fervants, and hair-dreflers. 

All this is very plaufible in theory; but the Writer muft be a very 
young politician, and upon reflection will be convinced, that the 
Jaudable defire of effecting a reformation in the articles of luxury, 
has made him forget that the fupplies of government muf be raifed. 
The inability of mankind to difpenfe with the neceffaries of life, is a 
fecurity for the funds required. Whereas, in proportion as luxury 
is checked, the taxes laid on them would be reduced, and the 


fupphes fail! This plan of reformation is therefore begun at the 
wrong end, 





Art. 
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Art. 27. The Middlefex Eleétions confidered on the Principles of the 


Confiitution. By aCountry Gentleman. 8vo. 1s, Bladon, 

Another very fenfible traét added to the refpeétable catalogue of 
thofe that have appeared on the part of the people, in the prefent 
great contelt concerning the rights of election for parliamentary repre- 
fentation. ‘The Author undertakes, particularly, to refute the ca/e of 
the late eleGion, &c. See Review for July laft, p. 77. 

Art. 28. Obfervations on the late Diflurbances in the Nati:n, and 
the unreafonable Behaviour of the People. By Phileleutherus Clericus. 
8vo. 6d. Ipfwich printed, by Jackfon, and fold by Hingetton, &c. 
in London. 
in this warm declamation againft mobs and tumults, the Author 

endeavours to fhew, that the late popular commotions in and abouc 

London, have been artfully ftirred up by a factious party, and that 

the people have no real grievance to complain of, nor the leaft caufe 

for any riotous difturbance whatever. ‘ There is now, fays he, xo 
difpenfing with the laws, xo invafion of people’s rights and properties, 

no encroachment upon authority of parliament, no depriving of a 

erfon of his liberty *, except through his own fault; and at the 
eal of the government a juit and good king, who confults the true 
welfare of the nation.’——~From a bare perufal of this paflage only, 
without dipping farther into his obfervations, fome might be apt to 
fufpect that Mr. Phileleutherus Clericus may be a fly dealer in irony ; 
but we can aflure our Readers that this is not the cafe; the honett 
gentleman is really in earnett. 

Art. 29. The Conflitution of Ireland, and Poyning’s laws explained. 
By a Friend to his Country. Dublin printed, London reprinted, 
8vo. 1s. Johnflon. 177¢. 

The Writer of this tra€t gives a fhort hiftorical view of the Irith 
conftitution, deduces the rights of the Irith to Englith privileges, and 
complains of fome late ftretches of prerogative with refpect to money- 
bills in that kingdom. N 

DRAMATIC. ° 

Art. 30. Timanthes, a ati se John Hoole. 8vo. 1s.6d, 

ecket. 

In charatterifing this tragedy, we fhall take the liberty of borrow- 
ing from ourfelves; for we havealready given a juft idea of it in the 
character of the original opera on which it is founded. 

In our account of Mr. Hoole’s tranflation of Metattafio ¢, fpeaking 
of the Demophoon, we obferved, ‘ that the fubje& is of the moit 
pathetic and affecting nature ; that the paflions and fentiments raifed 
upon it, are fuch as we feel at our fouls; that there is a variety 
in the diftrefs which leads us from one fenfation to another ; that the. 
event is fo finely fufpended, that attention and curiofity are conti- 
nually kept awake ; that there is a fimplicity in the condudt, and 
4 propriety in the characters of this picce; and that the fpeeches are 
animated with the moit vigorous {train of poetry.’ —-- This may all, 
with very little variation, be faid of Mr. Hoole’s Timanthes, which 
is, iN a great meafure, to be confidered as Metattafio’s Demophoon, 


a 





. This is very true; but who may we thank for it? 
T See Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 81. 
R 4 with 
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with a tile better adapted to an Englifh ear.—The alterations necef- 
ary inthe transformation of an Italian opera into an Enehith tragedy, 
ure judici oufly made, and the pleafing circumftance ‘of an happy 
cataftrophe may alf, perhaps, have contributed not 2 little to the 
fuccefs which this perform ance hath defervedly met with on the theatre 
in Covent-garden ; for we have obferved, (contrary to what Ariftotle 
remarked of the dramas of the ancients) that thofe of our tragedies 
which end fortunately for the favourite characters, have always beit 
pleafed the audiences ;—and we think it is moft zatwral for them to 
have that effect, notwithitanding all that Mr. Addifon, and other 
critics have faid, in preference Of thoie piece: in which the heroes 
end hervines are left to fink under the weight of their calamities. 
(; ARDENING. 


Art. 31.41 reatife on the Anancs or Pine-apple, containing plain and 
eal} Dire aba raising this moft excellent Fruit without Fi ‘re, and 
71 much higher P erfe: Yien than from the Stove; illuffrated with an 

int Co} fer: plate, in avhich is exhibited a new Pixe frame, &e. 


scahathe | adapied for that Ufe; with another, foewing the Fruit 
coloured from Nature: to wbich are added, full DireBia: us for raifing 

Melons. By Adam Vaylor, Gardener near Devizes, vo. 3S. 

ftitched. Printed and fold by Robinion and Roberts, &e. in 

f ondon. 1769." 

Mis, h ‘layior, w ritine from his own experience, a degree of credit 
1s due to his work, W Weh nothing but a contrary experience of others 
can invalidate, “The obtaining a uniform degree of heat, is the 
fir requititc in the ratfing delicate plants, and a pure air the next 3 
if dung can be apphed to procure the former without injuring the 
plan ts by uw holefome fteams, it will cer tainly facilitate the culture 
of tender exotics. The method of overlaying the glafs panes of 
the " fiaaus without putty at the bottom, is a good way of draining 
of the condenféd moifture ; and if a gentle ventilation, or facceffion 
- air, could be effected on one fide, analogous to that fometimes 

nade in chamber-windows, to operate in mild weather, wien tilting 
a frame cannot be ventcfed, which, if not clofely watched, often 
proves injurious in oyr changeable climate; it might ftill farther 


promote this confined mode of vecetation. N. 
e 


MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 32. Univer fal Arithmetic, or a Treatise of arithmetical Come 
potion and Ref alittion, Written in Latin by Sir Ifaac Newton. ‘Tranf 
dated by the late Mr. Ralphion; and revifed and corrected by Mr, 
Cunn. To wh ich is added a Treative upon the Meafures of Ratios, 
by J-mes Maguire, A. M. The whole illuftrated and explained 
tn a Series of Notes, by the Rev. Theaker W ilder, D, D. Senior 
Fellow of Vrinity College, Dublin. 8vo. z2vols. 108. Johnfton. 
17CQ. 

Newton’s univera! Arithmetic is 2 book too well known to ftand 
in need <f a y recom cndation ina literary journal; of the tranfla- 
tion alfo of this valuable wor', by Ralphfon and Cunn, rene of our 
inathe ‘matical Re ders can he i ion orant, Dr. Wiider has nave > made 


made fome im pportant additions .nd im provements to that tranflation, 
particularly in his very ufefal collection of notes ; in the drawing up 
of yiuch, he avaiucd bimieif of the yariGas illustrations of his ¢ creat 


author, 
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author, in the works of ’s Gravefande, Reyneau, Pernoulli, Maciaurin, 
Colfon; Campbell, Sc. As to the regular and continued comment 
of Caftilioneus, he obje&ts toit: 1. The many and material errors 
of the prefs*, which ae infaperable to young ftudents, and his 
great prolixity. 2. ihe commentator’s deviating from the method of 
rotation ufed by his author, and thereby occafioning much unneceflary 
trouble to the ftudent. 3. The price and bulk ..f che book, which he 
obietts to, as too great, in refpect of its utility. ‘ This, as the 
Door j illy remarks, 1s occafioned, not only by the additions from 
other authors, although the fubflance of them is thrown into his 
foregoing nctes ; but alfo by his increafing the number of ichemes 
to two-thirds more than it originally was. Our Author gave geome- 
trical’ que2ions as exercifes for the ftudent, fuppofing him already 
well verfed in geometry, and in thofe otier feiences on which their 
folutions depend; it feems, theretore, a fuperflcous underteking in 
the commentator, to draw fo'utions nd conitruétions from principles 
different from thofe whith the author ufed; and to explain not io 
much whet the author has cove, as what he might have done.’ 

’ Dr. Wilder has had alfo the ufe of three manufcripts left by his 
predeceffor, Dr. Maguire, (wnom he fucceeds as teacher of the mathe- 
matics to the under-gradua‘es of the univeriity of Dublin,) wiz. 
1. An onfinifhed treatife of arithmetic, containing remarks and 
criticifms, colle€ted from Wells, Jones, Kerfey, Wallis, Dodfon, and 
others, with many things of his own, the proof of the rules of finding 
compound divifions from the nature of the algebraical operations ; 
and which is inferted in this work, 2. An uninifhed treatife of 
equations drawn up, fo far as it go-s, in a moi elegant and clear, 
though concife method. 3. The complete treatife on the meafures of 
Ratios, a tranflation of which is here inferted entire. ‘t his, as well 
as the unfinifhed treatifes on arithmetic and equations, having .een 
originally written in Latin f. 

Dr. Halley's method of refolving equations, hath been generally 
annexed to Ralphion s tranflation, with which our learned Editor has 
now connected his valuable notes; but Maclaurin’s methods of ap- 
proximation are here preferred to Dr. Hallcy’s theorem becaufe thefe 
contain the method cf deducing not only the Dotior’s, but all other 
theorems for that purpofe; which we think a very judicious fubiti- 
tution. 

Upon the whole, we look upon this publication as a confiderable 
addition to the ftock of mathematical knowledge in this country ; and 
we think the public much obliged to Dr. Wilder for fo valuable a 
communication, 
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“It is pity that Dr. Wilder’s own edition is fo chargeable with 

this imperiection, as we find it to be; although this defect is, in 
fome meature, remedied by the three pages ot errara at the end of 
the fecond volume. 
_ + Thefe three treatifes, Dr. Wilder informs the public, are now 
in the prefs ; the protits of the impreffion, if any, to go tothe learncd 
Author's heirs ; the lofs, if any, he generoully adds, ‘ to be fuitained 
folely by me,? . 


Po_TICAL 
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PoETICAL, 
Art. 33. The new Brighthelmftone Directory, or Sketches in Minia- 
ture of the Britifo Shore. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. Durham. 177@, 

In proportion as we applaud the very agreeable and entertaining 
Rath guide, we cannot but commiferate his unhappy miftaken imi- 
tator, the Author of the new Brighthelmftone Direéory, 

Art. 34. Rodondo, or the State-Fugglers. @anto Ill. 8vo. 1s. 
W. Nicoll. 1770. 

About feven years ago *, we mentioned the two preceding cantos 
of this doggrel fatire on the patriots. The Writer proceeds in the fame 
vein of lack-lufre poetry ; but grows more and more negligent of his 
verfes, as he becomes more grofs and fil.hy in his ideas: and to fuch 
excefs of naftinefs is he now arrived, that he feems, indeed, admi- 
rably qualified for the poft of poet-laureat to the worfhipful united 
companies of night-men and fcavengers. 

Art. 35. An Ode to Palinurus. 4to. 1s. Wilkie. 

A {pirited remonfirance from Parnaffus. 

Art. 36. Providence. BookI. By the Rev. Jofeph Wife. 8vo; 
1s, 6d. White. 1769. 

Of this poem, which is now publifhed as a new piece, (no notice 
being taken of a fecond edition in the title) our Readers will find 
fome mention in the xxxv. vol. of our Review, p. 322. 


NoveEts. 
Art. 37. The Unhappy Wife. A Series of Letters. By a Lady. 


1zmo. 2 Vols. §s. fewed. Newbery. 

Another fcandalous catchpenny, founded on the fame ftory with 
that of De Vergy’s + book, but much inferior to the Frenchman’s 
performance in refpect to the writing. In truth, here is fcarce any 
writing, either as to quantity or quality, the whole of the two vo- 
Jumes confifting only of a few flimfy {craps of forged letters, and 
fictitious advertifements of aflignation, pretended to have been ori- 
ginally inferted in the news-papers.—Ot all the worthlefs productions 
of this kind which have been impofed upon the public, we never 
perufed any fo totally uninterefting and unentertaining as the prefent ; 
which, at the fame time, into the bargain, is, in a great meafure, 
unintelligible alfo. 

Art. 38. Nature. A Novel. In a Series of Letters. amo. 
3s. Murdoch. 

A licentious performance, fitted to inflame the paflions, to defe- 
erate virtue, and to ferve as a pander to the mind of an amorous 
Reader. 

Art. 39. The Hiftory of Mifs Harriot Mentague.. 2 vols. 12m0. 
5s. Rofon. : 

Thofe who read the aftonithing adventures of Mifs Harriot Mon- 
tague and her friends with a proper frame of mind, will be puzzled 
to determine whether to laugh at the ridiculous bundle of unnatural 
fictions crouded into two fmall volumes, or to deteft the impiety of 





* See Review, vol. xxviii, (1763) ‘p. 73, and 161. 
+ See Review for December laft, p. 480. 
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the Writer in fo frequently admiring the ways of Providence in bring- 

ing to pafs the forgeries of his own brain, AN. 

Art. 40. The Life and Adventures of the Prince of Salerma: Con- 
taining an Account of his Adventures at Venice, and in Hungary ; bis 

Captivity at Damas, and Amour with an Ottoman Prince/s, together 

with his Return to Italy: With many entertaining Defcriptions of the 

Laws, Cuftoms, and Manners of the feveral Countries through which 

be travelled. By the Marquis de Vere, a Venetian Nobleman? 

1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Rofon. 

The Prince of Salermo is well worthy a place on the fame fhelf with 
Mifs Harriot Montague, or to fhare whatever future events may be- 
fal her ; of which there is more probability than is to be found in 
any of their paft adventures, being twin productions. : 
Art. 41. The gehuine Memoirs of Mifs Faulkner, otherwife Mrs. 

D—l—n, or Countefs of H*****x in Expefancy. 12mo. 38. 

fewed. Bingley. 

A great deal of fable grafted on a very {mall fiock of truth. 

Art. 42. The Memoirs of Mifs Arabella Bolton. 12m0. 2s. 6d. 
Fell. 

At the time of colonel Luttrell’s election for Middlefex, his oppo- 
nents publifhed, in a news-paper, certain letters which paffed be- 
tween the colonel and Dr. Kelly of Oxford, relating to the fcanda- 
lous behaviour of the former toward Mifs Bolton, as we are here in- 
formed, whom he bafely debauched while he was a fcholar at that 
univerfity. On the foundation of thofe letters fome novel-maker, as 
we fuppofe, hath fpun out the prefent wretched production; in 
which it is difficult to pronounce whether the hero of the tale, or 
the tale teller, makes the worft figure. One of them, as far as we 
can rely on the authenticity of the letters figned with the name of 
Dr. Kelly *, has aéted the part of a very ungenerous unworthy man, 
the other of a moit malignant and contemptible fcribbler, who feems 
to have thought it impoffible to make the devil appear black enough. 
Art. 43. The Life and Amaurs of Sir R s , who fo 

recently had the Honour to prefent the F—— Addrefs at the Englifo 

Court. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Brough. 

Every news-paper has been, of late, filled with anecdotes, true or 
falfe, of Sir R——d P t. This anonymous pamphlet-account 
feems to be of equal authenticity with the newfmens paragraphs.— 
We look upon the hero of the prefent tale to have really been an 
adventurer ; but we have no: credulity enough to believe an hun- 
dredth part of what is faid concerning him in this piece of Jiterary 


induftry. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 44. The remarkable Cafe of Thomas Mortimer. Efq; late his 
Maje/ly’s Vice-confal for the Aujtrian Netherlands, Addreffed, with- 
out Permiflion, ta Lord Weymouth, and his Under-Secretaries Robert 
Wood and Willian Frazer, Efgrs. With an Appendix: cont: ning 
an extraordinary Anecdote concerning a Ruffian Sailor. The fecond 
Edition. 8vo. 4s. Wilkie, &c. 1770. 

The fir/ edition of Mr. Mortimer’s Cafe having been publifhed in 














* Regius profeffor of phyfic in the univerfity of Oxford. 
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one of the monthly Political Regifters for the laft year, we may fup- 
pofe the generality of our Readers to be already informed of the 
grounds of his complaint, and his motives for appealing to the 
public. For that reafon, and becaufe the particulars of his ftory 
are too numerous and complicated to admit of a fatisfaftory abftrae 
within the narrow limits of our Catalogue, we fhall only obferve, 
that according to his flate of the cafe, to which no anfwer has yet 
been given, he feems to have been very hardly ufed, and ungene- 
roufly, not to fay unjuflly, treated, in being fuddenly thrown out 
of his employment, and involved in diftre{sful circumftances, with- 
cut any impeachment of his character or conduct—unlefs his un- 
common diligence in the difcharge of his duty, and his acting 
-wmore like an yonesT Encuisuman than an artful politician, be 
objected again him.—We cannot, however, give any credit to what 
he fays has been hinted to him by ‘ fome gentlemen of diltinguithed 
rank,’ as one fecret concurring caufe of his lofs of intereft in the 
oflice of our fecretary of ftate for the northern department; viz. 
‘ his having fhewn fome tranfient civilitics to Mr. Wilkes, in De- 
cember 1767, while he was windbound at Oftend, waiting for a paf- 
fage to England:’ for this (unleis Mr. M. had behaved with noto- 
rious imprudence, and in a manner totally unbecoming a commer. 
cial officer afting under his Majeiiy’s appointment,—which we do 
not find was the cafe) would have been a meaane/s of revenge, of 
which, we apprehend, no gentleman could have been guilty.—The 
truth feems to have been, that there were zzfere/?s which ran counter 
to Mr. Mortimer’s, and he was the weaker party. 

There is one particular, however, in this gentleman’s condu& 
while in office, which deferves to be efpecially noted, and for which, 
as fricnds to the Protestant iIntereft, he merits our acknow- 
Jedgment, although it does not feem to have been fufficiently ac- 
knowledged elfewhere ; viz. his pointing out, to the notice of go- 
vernment, the poflible danger and evident detriment to this country, 
from the prefent eilablifhment of the English and Irith Jefuits at 
Bruges. In his memorial on this head to the duke of Grafton, then 
fecretary for the northern department, dated in 1765, Mr. vice- 
conful Mortimer takes notice of the great impropricty of fuffering 
thofe Jefuits to pafs and repafs to and from England in the King’s 
packet-boats, and thereby affording them opportunities of keeping 
up their dangerous connexions sere, in a mainer the moft conve- 
nient to themfelves, but certainly not the molt advantageous tous. He 
alfo obferves, that ‘ the chief vifibie object of their frequent voyages 
to Great Britain is, the procuring of children to be educated in their 
femtnaries at Bruges, where they have two {chools, the one for young 
boys, which they call the little fchool, the other for boys from 
about ten years of age, who wear the Jefuit’s habit, and receive a 
finithed education. . | 

* A number of perfons are conftantly employed in London, and 
in the feveral counties of England, as agents to incite the parents 
of children to fend them abroad for education, among whom are 
the perfons whofe names are annexed to this memorial; and the 
faid vice-conful bees leave to affure your grace, that if it fhall be 
jecdeed neceflary for his Majefty’s fervice, he can procure exact lifts 
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of almoft all the perfons fo employed, with the number and quality 
of children fent over from England for education, and the prefent 
fate and condition of all the Popifh feminaries for the education of 
Britifh children along the coafts of France and Flanders; which fe- 
minaries are now in a more flourifhing condition than ever, owin 
to the number and frequent voyages of paflage-boats to thofe coats, 
and to the fatal propenfity difcoverable in his majelty’s fubjects, tho’ 
Proteftants, to fend their children abroad for fureign education.’ 

Mr. Mortimer alfo informs his grace, ‘ that tue Inth and Englith 
Jefuits, banifhed from France ard eitablifhed at Bruges, are the 
avowed enemies of our moft gracicus Sovereign ; and, as a proof of 
their attachment to the houfe of Stuart, poriraits of the Pretender 
are hung up in the public rooms of their academies, decorated with 
the infignia of the noble order of the Garter, and a crown and 2 
{ceptre repofed on a cufhion. 

‘ That thefe Jefuits receive large contributions from England for 
the fupport of the different focieties of Englifh and Irth Jefuits in 
other parts of the world. 

‘ Laitly, that the academy at Bruffels for boys, and the nunnery 
at Calais for the education of girls, ard fome other Popith femina- 
ries, have been advertifed this year in the London news-papers.’ 

There is no doubt that the Proteitants of this country are guilty 
of great error and mifcondudct, who fend their children into Roman 
Catholic countries for education: and certain it is, thofe who do it 
neither manifeft a due regard for the pure and rational religion of 
their own country, nor a proper abhorrence of thofe fuperfitious 
and flavith principles, which, they cannot but 4xccv, will be inttilled 
by Popifa tutors, into the young and ductile minds of thofe who 
are committed to them for z/rudior.—As for the very commend- 
able reprefentation of this aifair, made by Mr. Mortimer, we are 
only informed, that the duke of Grafton was pleated to exprefs’ his 
approbation of it in very ftrong terms ;—but that te maffers of his 
Majefy’s packet-boats continued to accommodate their good friends the 
Fefuit pafengers as ufual. | 
Art. 45. An Appeal to the Public on Behalf of Samuel Vaughan, 

Ffq; ina full and impartial Narrative of his Negociation with the 

Duke of Graftcn. Containing the jeveral Afidavits, Letters, Fe. 

of the Duke of Grafton and cthers, as filed in the Court of King’s 

Bench ; and the different Pleadings and Speeches on the Cafe. Together 

with an Account of various TranfaGions before aud fince the Rule was 

made abfolute. And an Appendix relating to the Fublic Offices in Fa- 
maica. 8voO. 28. Dilly. 

Mr. Vaughan’s apology depends rather on the complexion of the 
prefent times, than on ftri€t principles of political integrity. Un- 
doubtedly, if offices of truft under the government are conferred for 
iiipulated prices, Mr. Vaughan was no more criminal in fuch a ne- 
geciation than another. Eut this gentieman is no politician, though 
he undertook to a¢t a double part: and truly it was ridiculous 
enou’h fora man, with one end, to endeavour to drive a clande- 
itine bargain with a minilter for Ais own private emolument; while, 
with the other, he prefeffed, forthe public ceod, to bring minifters 
to account for mai-acminillration! efpecially as the affidavit con- 

tained 
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tained no affurance that the right hand did not know what the left 

hand was doing. Nor is it lefs laughable, that the merit of expofing 

a propofal fo circumftanced, fhould, in tuefe difcriminating times, be 

thought likely to add to the reputation of the deteétor. N. 

Art. 46. The Trial of Mungo Campbell, before the High Court of 
fufticiary in Scotland, for the Murder of Alexander, Earl of Eglinton: 
from an authentic Copy extrafed from the Records of the Court, 8vo, 
4s. Wilfon and Nicoll. 

Genuine. 

Art. 47. 4 Defcription of the Antiquities and Curiofities in Wilton 
Houfe. ILlluftrated with twenty-five Engravings of fome of the capi- 
tal Statues, Buftos, and Relievos. By James Kennedy. 4to. 16s. 
Boards. Salifbury, printed by Eafton, and fold by Horsfield, &c. 
in London. 1769. 

Mr. Kennedy formerly publifhed a defcription of the pictures, 
flatues, buftos, &c. at Wilton houfe, [See Review, vol. xix. p, 
311.] In this larger work, befide the engravings, we have the 
anecdotes and remarks of Thomas earl of Pembroke, who collected 
thefe antiques, now firft pyblifhed from his lordfhip’s MSS. Thefe 
are inferted in Mr. Kennedy’s hiftorical introduction to the antiqui- 
ties comprized in this truly noble colle&ion ; the perufal of which 
will be very fatisfactory to the generality of thofe who go to view the 
magnificent mufeum here defcribed; although the Connoisseurs 
will not want it.—The engravings appear to be well executed by Mr. 
Grefle. 
Art. 48. The Modern Book-keeper ; or Book-keeping made perfeéily 

eafy: wherein the Theory and PraGice of that excellent Art is clearly 

explained. in the Manner of real Bufine/i, both foreign and domeftic, 
according to the moft approved Methods, By William Squire, Mafter 
of the Academy in Whitecrofs-ftreet, London. $vo. 1s. Od, 

Cooke. 

If the Reader fhould meet with nothing in this pamphlet more 
than what has been frequently publifhed, he at leait knows that Mr, 
Squire keeps a fchool in Whitecrofs-ftreet, and is qualified to teach 
book-keeping ; which, if he has either a fon or nephew to place out, 
may be a profitable circumftance to both parties. , 
Art. 49. The Cries and Lamentations of the Affiicted; or the un- 

pafallel * Sufferings in the Melancholy Cafe of a Person of genteel Edu- 

cation, whe might feem to deferve a ketier Fate; being reduced to fuch 

Diftrefi, that perhaps Hiftory cannit afford us fo fatal an Inftance, 

ewhether it befel by any Casualty in Trade, by Fire, by the Sword, by 

the Sea, by Earthquakes, Storms, Tempefis, or by any other Misfor- 

tune Jubje@ to human Life, Sc. 8vo, 1s. Williams, &c. 

We have here the wretched complaints of a poor itinerant author, 
one Chriftopher Brown, fchoolmafter, of Halitead, in Effex, who 
fubfitts by hawking about his works, in town and country. 
It feems this unfortunate perfon has takcn in fubfcriptions for a 
work entitled, Te Extertaining Medley ; but is neither able to com- 

lete the book, nor fupport his family, without farther contributions ; 
which he here folicits—but in fuch a manner as, it is to be feared, 





. * This word ftands for wxparalleled, in the book as well as in the 
title page, and does not appear to be an error of the prefs. “h 
will; 
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will rather hurt than ferve him. This exaggerated, hyperbolical 
reprefentation of his diftrefs, as being unparalleled in the hiftory of 
human woe, may, perhaps, be accounted for in by the following 
paflage : ‘ I have not only been under almoft unfupportable afflic- 
tion by dejection of fpirits and weaknefs of body, by grief for the 
diftrefles of my family, which lay heavy and clofe to me, but I have 
been alfo drove almoft into a ftate of infanity.’-On the whole, there 
feems to be no doubt but that this poor Author, for he too plainly 

is, in every fenfe of the phrafe, a very poor author indeed! is a 

real object of benevolence. 

Art. 50. The Amufing Inftru€tcr : or, Tales and Fables in Profe and 
Verfe, for the Improvement of Youth, With ufeful and pleafant Re- 
marks on different Branches of Science. Adorned with Cuts. 12zmo. 
2s. Harris. 

We ought, by no means, to pay a flight regard to the literary 
amufement or inftruction of children, as the impreffions made on 
their minds, in their early years, generally affe&t their future prin- 
ciples, and contribute toward fixing the turn and tenor of their con- 
duét, during the remainder of their lives.—‘This little volume appears 
to be, in feveral refpects, not ill adapted to anfwer the beft purpofes 
of fuch compilements; and may prove both agreeable and ufeful to 
young readers of both fexes, from the age of nine or ten, to thirteen 
or fourteen. The plan is prettily imagined, the converfations are 
for the moft part natural, and the ftories and fables are judicioufly 
chofen to illuftrate fome moral principle, to inculcate fome falutary 
maxim, and to recommend and enforce fome neceffary rule of pru- 
dential conduét, or point of good manners. —The embellithments of 
the graver will, no doubt, prove an additional recommendation to 
Mifs Charlotte and Mafter Dicky. 

Art. 51. 4 Treatife upon Coal-Maines: or, an Attempt to explain 
their general Marks of Indication, acknowledged and prabable. Toge- 
ther with particular Iuftances of their public Utility; Objections te 
the Mode of their Difcovery, and to their ManufaGure, obviated, &c. 
Svo. 1s. 6d, Newbery. 

From the title of this tract it was natural to expect fomething cu- 
rious and interefting ; but on perufal it will be found a trifling con- 
fufed produétion. On the teftimony of the writer, it fhould in- 
deed be called an evacuation, and under that idea it is certainly an 
indigeftion, and mutt have coft the writer fome labour to difcharge it. 

In the introduction the Author fays it * will be confiftent with the 
plan of this defign, 

‘ To ewacuate all general objeftions ;’ 
Towhat, we are not there told ; but it may be fuppofed fome of thefe 
objections were to 2 good coal fire, for his firft and fecond chapters 
are employed in a ferious reprefentation of the uncomfortable circum- 
fances of wanting a fire in a cold winter evening ; and of the bene- 
fits of a good warm room. When thefe important points are dif- 
cuffed, which, if the Reader’s feelings depended on this argumentative 

Proof, he is under obligations for; the ufes of coal in manufaétures 

are proved to conviction. The naturalift has next fome reafon to 

thank the writer for a long philofophical refutation of the efficacy 


Of the virgula divinatoria or hazle rod, in difcovering coal mines. 
But 
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But it may flill be doubted whether thofe who without good reafon 
placed confidence in the magical power of a hazle wand, will fee any 
reafon in what our infidel author advances againitit, to evacuate their 
former opinion, , 

In brief, the moft confiderable, and by far the beft parts of this 
pamphlet are confeffedly taken from M. Morand’s Art of working 
coal mines; and are produced to fhew, from 2 comparative view of the 
{trata in coal countries, with thofe of Dorfetfhire, &c. the probabi- 
lity of finding plenty of coal in the weftern counties of England, 
Art, §2. A new Eiftory of Scotiand, from the earlieft Accounts to 

the prefent Time. By John Belfour. 1:2mo. 3s. 6d. “Dilly. 1770. 

This epitome may prove very acceptable to thofe who are not pof- 
fefied of the larger hiftories of Scotland. The Author, to ufe his 
own words, writes in a ityle * rather elevated than lifelefs;’ and his 
principles are friendly to freedom, both civil and religious. 





5 ‘2 RM 'O-N- S. 


I. Before the Houfe of Commons, Jan. 30, 1770. By William 
Barford, M. A. chaplain to the hon. heufe, and vicar of Forden- 
bridge, Hants. ‘IT. Payne. 

li. A Word in Season; or, Subsuflion to Government. AtBriftol. 
Fy W. Pine. Cooke. 

I't. At Aldermanbury-poftern, for the bene4t of the charity-fchool 
in Bartholomew Clofe, feb. 7, 1770. By Samuel Wilton. Buck- 
land. 

IV. Beelzebub driving and drowning his Hogs. A Sermon on Mark 
v. 12,13. By J. Burgefs, of Lancafhire. Publithed at Requeft. 
Buckland. 

This is fo much in the odd ftyle of Daniel Burgefs, of famous 
memory, that we fufpedct it to be tome old fanatical fermon of the 
Jaftage newly vamped. W3 ho or what is § J. Burgefs of Lancathire ? 
Surexy no Mixifer, of any perfuation, now living, could think of 
delivering fuch a filly diicourie from the pulpit! The Editor talks of 
the occafio! given to Deiits by certain expofitors of icripture, ‘ to 
ridicule our divine ftandard of faith, when they fee it turned any 

way like a xof2 of wax,’ Put furely no abfurdities in any of our 
Bible-commentators, can be more likely to excite the ridicule of un- 
believers than fuch mean, bufoonifh produ& ‘tions as this hog-driying 
ee” ! 
. Children frouting their Hofannas to Ch rii—occafioned by the. 
death of a child eight years old; with fome account of her pious tem- 
per, while in health, and of her remarkable expreiiions in her lait 
ilinefs ;—at Kidderminiter, O&. 22,1769. By Benj. Faweet, M.A. 


Buckland, &c. 





E Rm AY. OA.: 


In the Appendix to the laft volume of cur Review, p. sis, L175 


for feroiity, read Jeryfity. 
In the Review tor February, p. 105, 1. 31, for fhaken, r. ating. 
Ibid. p.107, for phenomena, r. phenomenon, 








